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THE    LOST    LAMB. 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  MOTHER,  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Jones  has ! 
There  he  comes  in  the  lane,  with  something  in 
his  arms.  It  looks  like  a  child,  only  it  is  too 
small.  Mother,  wont  you  come  and  see  if 
you  can  tell  what  it  is  ?  "  These  words  were 
spoken  by  Caroline  Fanton,  a  girl  about  eleven 
years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Fanton  replied,  "It  is  not  convenient 
for  me  to  leave  my  work  at  present.  Mr. 
Jones  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  and  then  you 
can  see  what  he  has.  Young  folks  should  be 
considerate,  and  see  whether  the  gratification 
of  their  wishes  may  not  cost  their  friends  more 
than  it  is  worth  ?  " 

" I  didn't  think  how  busy  you  were,"  said 

Caroline. 
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u  I  know  you  did  not.  Thinking  is  an  ex« 
ercise  which  young  folks  often  dispense  with." 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Jones  entered  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Fanton  and  her  daughter 
were,  and  placed  a  beautiful  little  lamb  on  the 
floor.  He  was  clean  and  white  as  a  new 
pillow-case,  to  use  one  of  Caroline's  compari- 
sons. 

"There,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "I 
make  you  a  present." 

"  May  I  have  it  for  my  own  ?  "  said  she, 
very  eagerly. 

"  Yes." 

The  lamb  now  walked  up  to  Caroline ;  and 
when  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  he  tried  to 
take  one  of  her  fingers  into  his  mouth. 

"  Does  he  want  to  bite  ?  "  said  Caroline  ; 
"I  never  knew  that  lambs  were  given  to 
biting." 

"  He  does  not  want  to  bite  ;  he  is  hungry," 
said  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Where  is  his  mamma  ?  " 

«  She  is  dead." 

"  How  came  she  to  die  ?  " 

"  I  was  cutting  down  a  tree,  in  the  pasture, 
and  it  fell  on  her,  and  crushed  her  to  death." 
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"  Did  you  do  it  on  purpose  ? "  said  Car- 
oline. 

"I  rather  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  drily. 
"  She  was  lying  under  a  bush.  I  saw  the 
rest  of  the  sheep  in  another  part  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  did  n't  think  of  looking  for  any  near. 
The  little  fellow  stayed  by  her  all  day ;  till 
just  before  night,  he  left  her  and  came  to  me, 
and  kept  under  foot  till  I  came  home." 

"Poor  little  l&nvmy!"  said  Caroline,  pat- 
ting him  on  the  head ;  "I  will  be  a  mother  to 
you  —  yes,  I  will." 

"  Baa !  "  said  the  lamb. 

She  took  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  put  her 
fice  down  to  his,  and  he  licked  her  cheek. 

"  Might  kiss  his  mother,"  said  Caroline. 

"You  had  better  feed  him,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"  What  will  he  eat  ?  " 

"  Milk.  Betsey,  1  see,  is  just  coming  in 
from  milking,  and  can  give  you  some." 

Caroline  got  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  put  it  on 
the  door-stone,  and  put  the  lamb's  mouth  to 
it.  He  did  not  know  how  to  drink.  He  put 
his  nose  in  so  far  as  to  stop  his  breathing ;  he 
snorted  and  shook  his  head,  then  struck  his 
nose  hard  aeainst  the  bowl  and  overset  it. 
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"  There,  you  little  fool ! "  said  Caroline, 
rather  angrily,  "I  have  a  great  mind  to  let 
you  go  without  your  supper." 

"  Mothers  do  n't  get  angry  with  their  chil- 
dren for  making  mistakes,  when  they  do  n't 
know  any  better,"  said  Mrs.  Fanton.  "  Get 
some  more  milk,  and  get  a  spoon  and  feed 
him." 

"  I  do  n't  see  how  he  should  know  how  to 
eat  with  a  spoon,  any  better  than  to  drink," 
said  Caroline. 

"  You  must  open  his  mouth  with  your  fin- 
gers first,  and  put  in  the  milk,  and  very  soon 
he  will  open  his  mouth  himself  when  you  hold 
out  the  spoon." 

Caroline  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  gave 
her  lamb  "a  good  supper,"  as  she  said. 

The  next  thing  was  to  dispose  of  him  for 
the  night.  She  made  him  a  bed  in  the  wood- 
house,  and  put  him  into  it,  and  covered  him 
up  wrarm,  which  was  hardly  necessary,  as  the 
weather  was  oppressively  hot. 

She  left  him  to  go  to  sleep,  but  before  she 
had  reached  the  door,  he  was  close  to  her  feet. 
She  put  him  to  bed  again ;  but  the  moment 
she  left  him  he  would  jump  up  and  follow  her. 
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He  was  for  taking  her  at  her  word.  She  had 
promised  to  be  his  mamma,  and  lambs  always 
follow  their  mammas  everywhere. 

"Mother,"  said  Caroline,  as  she  entered 
the  room  with  the  lamb  at  her  heels,  "  I  shall 
have  to  let  him  sleep  with  me ;  he  wont  stay 
in  his  bed  alone ;  he  wont  leave  me  for  a 
moment." 

"  Sleep  with  you !  I  guess  he  will.  John 
must  put  him  in  the  barn-yard." 

"  The  cows  will  hook  him,  and  he  will  be  so 
.lonesome,"  said  Caroline,  in  a  very  plaintive 
voice,  which  made  all  the  family  laugh. 

"  John  can  shut  him  up  in  the  barn.  Noth- 
ing can  hurt  him  there,"  said  Mr.  Fanton. 

"  It  will  be  so  dark  there,"  said  Caroline. 

"  He  was  used  to  having  a  lamp  to  sleep  by 
in  his  pasture,  I  suppose,"  said  her  brother 
John. 

There  was  another  laugh,  at  poor  Caroline's 
expense ;  and  it  did  not  tend  to  increase  her 
good  humor.  She  said  nothing  to  John,  but 
gave  him  a  look  that  did  not  add  in  the  least 
to  the  beauty  of  her  countenance. 

"  Put  him  in  the  barn,  John ! "  said  Mr. 
Fanton. 
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John  took  the  lamb,  when  Caroline  began 
to  cry. 

"  You  are  too  large  a  girl  to  cry,"  said  her 
mother. 

"  No,  I  am  not !  "  said  she,  pettishly. 

"I  shall  soon  show  you  that  you  are  not 
too  large  to  be  whipped,  if  you  manifest 
such  a  temper.  You  may  retire  to  your 
room." 

Caroline  knew  that  this  permission  was 
equivalent  to  a  command ;  and  she  knew  too 
well  her  mother's  firmness  to  hesitate.  She. 
retired  without  bidding  any  of  the  family 
good  night. 

Did  she  not  love  her  friends?  Yes;  she 
was  a  warm-hearted  girl,  but  she  had  a  hasty 
temper,  which  she  had  not  taken  sufficient 
pains  to  control. 

Her  thoughts,  after  she  left  the  room,  were 
occupied  with  her  lamb ;  how  lonesome  he 
must  be  ;  how  much  afraid  in  the  dark.  Thus 
she  made  herself  quite  uncomfortable  over 
the  imaginary  sufferings  of  her  lamb.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  she  had  thought 
how  uncomfortable  she  had  made  her  parents 
by  her  ungoverned  temper. 
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As  for  the  lamb,  after  uttering  a  few  cries, 
he  lay  down  on  the  hay  and  slept  like  a 
watchman. 

Mrs.  Fanton  was  kept  awake  a  long  time, 
thinking  of  her  daughter's  fault,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  might  be  corrected. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

EARLY  m  the  morning  Caroline  arose  and 
went  to  the  barn.  The  lanib  was  awake,  and 
came  to  her,  and  made  evident  signs  that  -he 
wished  for  his  breakfast.  He  followed  her  to 
the  house. 

"  Betsey,"  said  Caroline  to  the  domestic, 
"  I  must  have  some  milk." 

These  words  were  well  enough,  perhaps,  in 
themselves ;  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken  was  not  quite  pleasant.  They  sounded 
more  like  a  command  than  a  request.  Some 
girls  would  have  said,  "  Betsey,  please  let  me 
have  some  milk."  In  all  such  cases,  the  form 
of  a  request  is  better  than  that  of  a  command. 
It  will  get  the  thing  quite  as  quickly,  and  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  person  addressed. 

Betsey  good  naturedly  replied,  "  You  can 
have  some  milk  as  soon  as  I  have  milked." 

"  I  must  have  some  now." 

"  You  must  go  and  milk,  then ;  for  I  am 
busy  getting  breakfast  for  your  father.  He 
has  to  go  to  the  river  to-day." 
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"  He  can  wait  a  minute,  while  you  get  milk 
enough  for  my  lamb's  breakfast." 

"  You  are  a  dutiful  child,  I  must  say,  to 
wish  to  have  your  father  put  off  for  a  dumb 
beast ! " 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  say,  "  I  thought  it 
was  remarked,  that  Caroline  was  a  warm- 
hearted girl ;  this  does  not  look  much  like  it." 

I  know  it  does  not.  The  truth  was,  she 
was  angry  because  she  could  not  have  the 
milk  as  soon  as  she  wished  for  it;  this  pre- 
vented her  from  seeing  the  absurdity  of  her 
conduct.  When  the  temper  is  ruffled,  we  do 
not  see  things  in  their  true  light.  Things  that 
are  unjust  appear  to  be  just.  Persons  may 
have  warm  hearts ;  yet,  if  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  subject  to  passion,  they  will  then 
do  many  things  that  are  really  unkind,  and  not 
at  the  time  be  aware  of  it. 

Some  persons  plead  in  excuse  for  an  un- 
governed  temper,  that  they  have  tender  and 
kind  feelings  when  they  are  not  angry.  They 
might  as  well  plead  in  excuse  for  their  stealing 
to-day,  that  they  did  not  steal  yesterday. 

Caroline  now  went  to  her  mother.  "Moth- 
er," said  she,  in  a  slightly  complaining,  rather 
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than  angry  voice,  "  can't  I  have  some  milk  for 
my  lamb  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Betsey  wont  give  me  any." 

"Tell  her,  that  I  wish  her  to  give  you 
some." 

Caroline  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  said  to 
Betsey,  "  Mother  says  you  must  get  me  some 
milk." 

"  Now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  immediately :  so  now  go  along  and 
milk." 

Betsey  took  the  pail  and  did  as  she  sup- 
posed Mrs.  Fanton  wished  to  have  her.  In 
consequence,  breakfast  was  delayed  beyond 
the  expected  time. 

When  it  was  brought  in  Mrs.  Fanton  re- 
marked, "  you  are  late  with  your  breakfast, 
Betsey." 

"I  had  to  go  and  milk  for  the  lamb." 

"  The  lamb  could  have  waited  ;  Mr.  Fanton 
is  in  a  hurry." 

"  So  I  told  Caroline,  Ma'am,  but  she  went 
to  you,  and  came  back  and  said,  I  must  go 
immediately  and  milk.' 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Fanton,  "  you  did 
right." 
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There  was  a  slight  stress  of  voice  on  the 
word  you,  which  did  not  escape  Caroline's 
ear.  This,  together  with  a  look  of  surprise 
from  Mr.  Fanton,  caused  her  appetite  for 
breakfast  to  fail  rapidly.  It  was  usually  a 
very  pleasant  meal.  Not  so  this  morning. 
It  was  silent  and  uncomfortable  all  around. 

When  Mr.  Fanton  departed,  he  did  not  bid 
his  daughter  good  bye.  She  felt  it,  and  said 
to  herself,  "  I  sha'n't  take  any  comfort  all 
day." 

Mrs.  Fanton  gave  her  directions  about  her 
employment  for  the  morning  in  a  serious  tone, 
and  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Caroline  felt 
very  sad,  and  began  to  see  her  conduct  in  its 
true  light,  and  to  feel  humbled.  When  her 
mother  directed  John  to  take  the  lamb  back 
to  the  barn,  Caroline  did  not  manifest  any 
displeasure. 

While  employed  in  performing  the  labors 
assigned  her,  she  run  over  the  events  of  the 
morning  in  her  mind.  She  communed  with 
her  own  heart.  She  looked  at  her  conduct 
in  its  true  light.  She  called  things  by  their 
right  names.  She  saw,  that  in  the  first  place, 
she  had  been  uncourteous  to  an  inferior;  in 
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the  next  place,  that  she  had  been  unkind  and 
disrespectful  to  a  father;  and  in  the  third 
place,  that  she  had  LIED.  Yes,  she  felt  that 
she  was  a  liar ! 

She  had  the  reputation  of  a  girl  of  truth. 
She  nad  never  told  a  deliberate  falsehood. 
She  did  not  say  to  Betsey,  in  so  many  words, 
that  her  mother  said  she  must  give  her  some 
milk  immediately ;  but  she  made  that  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  and  designed  to  do  so. 

She  considered  for  a  long  time  what  it  was 
best  to  do.  After  some  weeping  and  some 
straggles  with  her  sense  of  shame,  she  formed 
her  resolution,  and  put  it  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

"  Mother,  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  Betsey  an 
untruth,  this  morning,  but  I  did;  and  did 
very  wrong." 

"  Sit  down,  daughter,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  kind  and  encouraging 
tone.  She  sat  down,  and  gave  a  very  accu- 
rate account  of  the  unpleasant  events  of  the 
morning,  without  palliating  her  misconduct  in 
the  least. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  now  see  your  conduct 
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in  its  true  light.  This  is  the  first  stop  towards 
amendment." 

"  Why  did  it  not  seem  to  me  then  as  it  does 
now?"  said  Caroline. 

"  Because  you  were  excited ;  your  mind 
was  disturbed  by  passion.  You  are  easily 
excited,  you  know,  and  this  leads  to  many 
other  faults.  To  the  correction  of  this  ten- 
dency your  utmost  efforts  should  be  directed. 
It  is  growing  upon  you,  every  day.  One 
motive  that  I  had  in  allowing  you  to  keep  the 
lamb  (though  you  did  not  ask  my  permission) 
was  that  you  might  have  an  example  of  gentle- 
ness before  you,  —  a  sort  of  monitor." 

Caroline  felt  the  gentle  rebuke  of  her  mother 
in  respect  to  the  lamb,  and  promised  that  she 
would  try  to  amend  her  fault. 

Her  mother  granted  her  forgiveness,  and 
she  resumed  her  employment  with  a  much 
lighter  heart  than  if  she  had  not  honestly  told 
all  her  fault.  "  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it," 
as  the  proverb  says,  is  a  good  rule.  Not  that 
confession  merits  forgiveness,  but  its  tendency 
is  to  promote  correction  of  the  fault  confessed. 
No  fault  will  ever  be  corrected  which  is  not 
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honestly  confessed  to  one's  self,  and  to  others, 
if  need  be,  and  above  all,  to  God. 

Tn  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Fanton  directed  the 
hired  man  to  make  a  pen  for  the  lamb,  in  the 
yard,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  apple-tree 
Caroline  could  hear  him  when  he  cried,  and 
she  could  take  her  book  or  sewing  and  sit  with 
him  in  pleasant  weather. 

In  a  few  days  he  learned  to  open  his  mouth 
to  receive  the  spoon  as  readily  as  a  child,  and 
by-and-by  he  learned  to  drink  milk.  Then  it 
was  very  little  trouble  to  feed  him.  You  had 
only  to  pour  the  milk  into  a  bowl,  and  set  it 
down.  The  lamb  would  kneel  down  and  drink 
it ;  only  you  must  hold  the  bowl  until  he  had 
done  drinking,  to  keep  him  from  "  bunting  it 
over,"  as  Caroline  said. 

When  Mr.  Fanton  came  home  in  the  even- 
ing, Caroline  went  out  of  the  door  to  meet  him 
with  a  pleasant  though  sad  countenance. 

"  Well,  daughter,"  said  he  with  a  smile. 

"Papa,  I  am  sorry  —  "  and  she  found  dif- 
ficulty in  speaking  further.  Mr.  F.  under- 
stood the  case,  and  said,  patting  her  on  her 
head,  "Don't  do  so  again,  daughter." 

She  felt  that  she  was  forgiven. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  next  day  Caroline  resolved  that  she 
would  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  her  temper 
to  get  out  of  order.  Nothing  happened  during 
the  day  to  disturb  it ;  so  the  day  passed  very 
pleasantly.  It  was  the  same  with  the  two 
succeeding  days.  Three  days  had  passed, 
and  she  had  not  been  out  of  temper.  She 
praised  herself  a  good  deal  for  it ;  but  that  did 
not  satisfy  her,  she  wished  to  have  somebody 
else  praise  her. 

When  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  others 
praise  us,  we  ought  to  suspect  that  we  do  not 
deserve  praise. 

Caroline  went  to  her  mother  and  sat  down, 
and  acted  just  as  girls  often  do  when  they  wish 
to  say  something  which  is  not  quite  proper  for 
them  to  say.  I  have  heard  the  kind  of  action 
which  I  allude  to,  expressed  by  the  word 
wriggling.  Mrs.  Fanton  noticed  her  daugh- 
ter's embarrassment,  but  asked  no  questions. 

At  length  Caroline  remarked,  with  a  down- 
cast look,  wlule  her  fingers  were  busy  with 
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her  apron-string,  "  Mother,  do  n't  you  think  I 
have  kept  my  temper  very  well  for  a  long 
time?" 

"  How  long  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Three  whole  days." 

"I  have  not  seen  you  out  of  temper  for 
several  days.  I  don't  know  how  much  you 
have  had  to  try  your  temper.  Have  you  had 
any  trouble  with  it  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am ;  not  a  bit." 

"  Have  you  not  been  provoked  to  anger,  so 
that  you  have  had  hard  work  to  resist  it  ?  " 

"  No  ma'am." 

"  I  do  n't  think,  then,  that  you  have  made 
much  progress  in  overcoming  your  tendency 
to  irritation.  If  you  had  met  with  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  keeping  in  good  humor, 
and  had  overcome  them,  —  you  would  have 
made  progress,  —  you  would  have  gained 
strength." 

"  I  think  I  have  made  some  progress,"  said 
Caroline  ;  "  I  have  not  been  angry  at  all  for 
three  long  days." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken 
when  circumstances  are  such  as  require  self- 
control." 
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Mrs.  Fanton  saw  that  her  daughter  must 
learn  her  weakness  by  experience.  An  occa- 
sion furnishing  that  experience  soon  occurred. 

The  news  of  Caroline's  pet  spread  among 
her  companions,  and  many  of  them  called  to 
see  him.  Of  course  they  must  see  him  follow 
his  mistress  like  a  dog,  and  see  him  eat.  In 
this  way  he  was  fed  so  much  as  to  endanger 
his  health ;  for  he  had  no  more  sense  than 
some  children  have,  who  eat  all  that  is  offered 
to  them,  though  it  makes  them  sick. 

Delia  and  Sarah  Morris  called  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  in  which  the  conversation 
above  related  took  place.  It  required  some 
persuasion  on  Caroline's  part  to  induce  them 
to  get  into  the  pen.  They  thought  they  could 
see  the  lamb  well  enough,  while  standing  out- 
side  of  the  enclosure. 

They  must  see  him  eat,  of  course.  A  bowl 
of  milk  was  brought,  and  he  kneeled  down  and 
drank  it,  vastly  to  their  satisfaction.  When 
he  had  finished  it,  and  given  the  bowl  several 
knocks  with  his  nose,  seemingly  for  their 
amusement,  he  ran  suddenly  to  Delia  and 
applied  his  nose,  which  was  wet  with  milk,  to 
her  dress.  This  was  not  likely  to  improve 
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the  appearance  of  the  dress,  which  was  quite 
new  and  unsoiled. 

Delia,  in  order  to  increase  the  distance  be- 
tween the  animal  and  herself,  made  use  of 
her  foot  in  a  way  which  was  not  at  all  grace- 
ful, though  quite  effective.  In  short,  she 
kicked  him  over. 

Quick  as  thought,  Caroline  rushed  upon 
her,  and  pushed  her  down.  In  falling,  she 
overthrew  part  of  the  fence  of  the  lamb's  en- 
closure. This  set  him  at  liberty.  He  im- 
mediately started  for  the  house,  nmning  over 
a  flower-bed  and  doing  injury  to  several  rare 
and  beautiful  flowers. 

Delia  arose  and  returned  the  attack  of 
Caroline.  There  was  some  pulling,  and  hug- 
ging, and  scratching,  which  might  have  done 
well  enough  in  a  bear-garden,  but  which  did 
not  look  very  well  in  a  flower  garden. 

Sarah  separated  the  combatants  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  led  her  sister  away  in  silence. 

When  they  were  gone,  Caroline  put  up  the 
fence,  and  put  the  lamb  back  in  his  place, 
and  smoothed  out  his  tracks  in  the  flower-bed, 
and  tied  up  the  broken  flowers  as  well  as  she 
was  able.  While  thus  occupied,  she  did  not 
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think  much  of  what  had  passed.  But,  when 
she  had  nothing  more  to  do,  the  thought  of 
the  morning  conversation  recurred,  and  the 
gross  impropriety  of  her  conduct  became  ap- 
parent. 

Her  mother  was  not  at  home,  having  gone 
to  make  a  call  on  a  neighbor.  "  How  glad  I 
am,"  thought  Caroline,  "  that  she  was  not 
here  to  see  what  was  going  on."  Her  coun- 
tenance, however,  did  not  wear  a  very  joyous 
aspect.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  her  mother 
coming  at  a  distance,  and  she  arose  and  hur- 
ried to  her  room.  She  did  not  wish  to  see 
her  mother.  Ordinarily  she  ran  to  meet  her. 
What  was  it  that  made  her  unwilling  to  meet 
her  now  ?  It  was  conscious  guilt, —  a  feeling, 
that  has  power  to  deprive  earth  of  its  beauty, 
and  the  sun  of  its  brightness,  —  a  feeling 
which  has  power  to  make  us  perfectly  un- 
happy, though  no  punishment  were  to  follow. 

She  remained  in  her  room  a  long  time. 
The  character  of  her  reflections  you  will 
guess,  from  the  conversation  which  took  place 
when  she  came  into  her  mother's  presence. 

"  You  have  been  weeping.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Fanton. 
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She  was  answered  only  by  a  flow  of  tears. 
She  repeated  the  question. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you." 

"  Whom  can  you  tell,  if  you  ca'nt  tell  your 
mother  ?  " 

Caroline  then  told  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  You  find,  you  have  not  made  so  much 
progress  in  self-control,  as  you  thought  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

"  I  saw  that  you  must  be  taught  by  ex- 
perience, and  it  has  come  very  soon." 

"  What  shall  I  do,  mother  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  Delia  is  concerned,  the  case  is 
clear.  You  are  to  confess  your  fault,  and  ask 
her  forgiveness." 

"  Was  she  not  to  blame  some  ?  " 

"  She  was.  But,  then  consider,  that  you 
persuaded  her  to  get  into  the  yard;  if  she 
had  stayed  out,  she  would  not  have  had  her 
dress  soiled.  Consider  too,  what  a  particular 
woman  her  mother  is  about  the  dress  of  her 
children,  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  she 
should  take  the  most  speedy  method  of  thrust- 
ing the  lamb  away  from  her.  It  was  not 
pretty,  to  be  sure,  but  it  did  not  justify  your 
assault  upon  her." 
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"  I  know  it  did  not," 

Delia's  mother  was  one  of  those  women, 
who  seem  to  regard  a  stain  on  the  dress,  as 
worse  than  a  stain  on  the  soul.  If  her 
children  soiled  their  garments,  they  were 
scolded,  and  whipped ;  if  they  told  a  false- 
hood, or  disobeyed,  the  offence  was  passed 
by  with  a  threat  of  punishment  the  next  time. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  Delia,  and  confess 
your  fault,  and  ask  her  pardon,"  said  Mrs. 
Fanton. 

"When?" 

"  Immediately,  if  possible." 

"  Caroline  had  some  difficulty  in  overcom- 
ing her  disinclination  to  pursue  this  humble 
course.  She  was  afraid  that  Delia  would 
tell  of  it,  or  would  treat  her  with  scorn.  But 
she  saw  that  such  considerations  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  her  duty.  She 
followed  her  mother's  advice. 

"  If  she  does  not  receive  you  kindly,  see 
that  you  do  not  lose  your  temper,"  said  Mrs. 
Fanton.  Thus,  forewarned,  and  forearmed, 
she  went  to  Delia.  She  met  with  a  cold  re- 
ception. The  soiled  dress  had  brought  a 
storm  on  the  whole  household.  Some  irri- 
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tating  words  were  uttered  by  Delia,  which 
caused  Caroline's  heart  to  rise,  and  the  veins 
in  her  forehead  to  swell ;  but  she  gave  way 
to  no  angry  expression,  confessed  her  fault, 
asked  forgiveness,  and  retired. 

A  consciousness  of  having  performed  her 
duty,  had  a  tendency  to  calm  her  mind,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  arrived  at  home,  she 
could  meet  her  mother  with  a  smile.  This 
led  her  to  suppose  she  had  met  with  a  kind 
reception. 

"  So,  it  is  all  made  up,  is  it  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  and  she  told  her  how  she 
was  received. 

"  Did  you  succeed  in  keeping  your  tem- 
per?" 

"  I  believe  I  did." 

"  You  have  gained  Some  strength  then. 
Every  time  you  are  tempted  to  get  angry, 
and  you  overcome  the  temptation,  you  gain 
strength  to  resist  temptation  in  future.  Thus, 
by  persevering,  you  will  make  progress,  and 
acquire  entire  self-control.  Freedom  from  pas- 
sion, the  result  of  circumstances,  does  nothing 
towards  overcoming  the  tendency ;  but  every 
successful  struggle,  gives  energy  to  the  soul." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CAROLINE'S  affection  for  the  lamb  seemed 
to  increase  daily.  She  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  his  society,  and  more  in  devising  plans 
for  his  education,  and  anticipating  the  hap- 
piness, she  should  enjoy  with  him  at  a  future 
time.  She  was  happy,  and  in  consequence, 
was  pleasant  and  obliging  to  all  she  met  with. 
It  is  easy  for  the  happy  to  be  obliging,  but 
they  do  not  deserve  the  same  credit  for  it, 
that  the  careworn  and  unhappy  do. 

Caroline  took  credit  to  herself,  for  the 
cheerful  and  obliging  temper  she  manifested, 
as  though  it  was  the  result  of  her  voluntary 
effort;  whereas,  it  was  only  the  spontaneous 
result  of  the  pleasurable  excitement  she  was 
kept  in  by  the  presence  of  her  lamb.  The 
will,  and  the  conscience,  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  receive  a  reward  for  those 
good  actions  only,  which  are  voluntary,  — 
performed  in  obedience  to  conscience. 
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Caroline's  anticipations,  and  her  joy,  "were 
speedily  to  come  to  an  end. 

One  morning  she  arose,  and  went  as  usual, 
to  see  her  lamb,  but  he  was  not  in  his  en- 
closure. She  examined  the  fence,  and  saw 
that  there  was  no  place,  by  which  he  could 
make  his  escape.  She  examined  the  ground 
all  around  carefully  on  the  outside  of  the 
fence,  to  see  if  there  were  prints  of  his  feet 
made  by  leaping  over  the  fence,  but  she  could 
find  none.  She  went  to  the  barn,  and  around 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  called  him 
till  her  voice  was  choked  by  weeping. 

"  My  lamb  is  lost,"  said  she,  as  she  came 
into  the  house  and  sat  down,  —  the  picture 
of  distress  and  despair. 

"I  wouldn't  feel  quite  so  bad  about  it," 
said  John. 

A  mild  look  from  his  father  reproved  John, 
and  prevented  his  making  any  further  re- 
marks, which  seemed  to  make  light  of  her 
distress.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  us  all  to  act  upon,  "  never 
to  sport  with  distress,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  it." 

"I  don't  think,"   said  Mr.  Fenton,  in  a 
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soothing  voice,  "  he  can  be  lost ;  he  must  be 
somewhere  about." 

She  shook  her  head  incredulously.  "If 
he  got  out  of  the  pen  himself,  he  would  come 
right  into  the  house,  and  if  he  were  any 
where  about,  he  wrould  answer  when  I  call 
him.  I  am  afraid  a  wolf  has  come  and  car- 
ried him  off." 

"  There  are  no  wolves  in  this  region ;  you 
may  lay  aside  that  fear ;  I  think  he  can't  be  far 
off.  Let  us  see  if  we  can't  find  him,  John." 

Caroline  followed  them  to  witness  and  as- 
sist in  the  search.  They  looked  all  around  the 
house,  and  in  the  adjoining  fields,  and  called 
him ;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard. 

"  It  does  seem  strange,  what  has  become 
of  him,"  said  Mr.  Fanton.  "  It  may  be  that 
some  dog  has  carried  him  off." 

They  then  examined  his  pen,  and  saw  no 
signs  of  any  struggle,  which  would  have  taken 
place  if  he  had  been  seized  by  a  dog. 

"If  a  dog  had  come  after  him,"  said  John, 
"  he  would  not  have  carried  him  off,  but 
eaten  what  he  wanted  of  him  here.  When 
a  dog  killed  Mr.  Hall's  lambs,  they  were  all 
left  in  the  yard." 
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is  true.  He  can't  have  been  car- 
ried off  by  a  dog.  I  can't  think  what  has 
become  of  him." 

They  gave  up  the  search  and  came  in  to 
breakfast.  Caroline  could  eat  very  little 
breakfast.  The  family  sympathized  with  her 
sorrow,  and  held  out  to  her  such  encourage- 
ment -as  they  could. 

"  I  guess,"  said  her  father,  as  he  and  John 
were  about  to  go  into  the  field  to  their  work, 
"  you  will  see  or  hear  something  of  him  be- 
fore noon.  It  must  be  that  he  has  strayed 
away,  and  will  come  back  again." 

"  How  could  he  get  out  ?  "  said  Caroline. 

"  I  confess  I  can't  see  how  he  got  out  ;  but 
he  must  have  got  out  somehow." 

"  After  breakfast,  Caroline  engaged  in  her 
usual  domestic  duties  ;  but  with  a  heavy  heart. 
She  often  paused  to  brush  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  and  often  went  to  the  door,  to  see  if  the 
lamb  had  come.  The  morning  and  forenoon 
passed  slowly  away.  Noon  came,  and  Mr. 
Fanton  and  John  came  to  their  dinner. 
"  Seen  any  thing  of  the  lamb  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Fanton. 

"  No,  Sir.". 
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"  Well,  John  shall  go  to  the  neighbors  after 
dinner,  and  look  for  him." 

John  went  as  directed,  and  inquired  of  the 
nearest  neighbors,  and  looked  in  all  the  places 
^here  it  was  likely  he  might  be,  but  found  no 
lie AYS,  nor  traces  of  the  lamb. 

He  then  went  to  Mr.  Morris's,  which  was  a 
little  farther  off,  but  still  in  plain  sight  of  Mr. 
Fan  ton's  house. 

He  entered  the  kitchen  and  found  Delia 
and  her  sister  there. 

"  How  is  the  little  lamb  ? "  said  Delia,  with 
some  embarrassment,  which  John  naturally 
attributed  to  her  recollection  of  her  improper 
conduct  on  a  previous  day. 

"  It  is  lost,"  said  John ;  "  we  can't  find  it 
anywhere.  I  came  to  inquire  if  you  had  seen 
anything  of  it." 

"  I  thought  it  was  lost,  when  I  saw  you  all 
looking  for  it  all  about,  this  morning.  What 
a  pity  !  Who  do  you  suppose  has  taken  it  ?  " 

"  We  have  n't  supposed  that  anybody  has 
taken  it.  It  must  have  got  out  somehow." 

"  Do  you  think  you  shall  ever  find  it  ? " 
said  Delia. 
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"I  do  n't  know.  I  do  n't  see  any  signs  of 
it  yet." 

"  Where  have  you  looked  for  it  ?  " 

"  Everywhere,  almost." 

"  I  do  n't  believe  &  will  be  of  any  use  to 
look  for  it  any  more ;  it  must  be  lost.  Tell 
Caroline  I  am  very  sorry  for  her." 

The  tone  in  which  she  said  this,  did  not 
indicate  very  deep  distress.  John  took  his 
leave. 

John  was  a  rough,  awkward,  but  shrewd 
boy.  He  was  always  awake,  —  always  saw 
what  was  going  on  around  him,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  reflection.  On  his  way  home, 
he  recalled  all  the  incidents  of  his  interview 
with  the  Morrises.  He  noticed  that  he  saw 
Delia's  brother  run  behind  the  barn  as  he 
came  up,  and  that  he  did  not  come  in  while 
he  was  there.  He  noticed  the  fact  that  Delia 
inquired  for  the  lamb  before  he  mentioned  the 
subject ;  and  the  fact  that  she  had  suspicion 
of  his  loss  before  she  had  heard  of  it.  He 
noticed  her  belief  that  it  was  useless  to  look 
any  more  for  the  lamb ;  and  her  deep  sorrow, 
as  she  said,  for  its  loss.  Putting  all  these  to- 
gether, he  came  to  the  conclusion,  before  he 
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reached  home,  that  Delia  knew  more  about 
the  lamb  than  any  one  else ;  or,  at  least,  that 
she  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 

He  did  not  communicate  his  suspicions  to 
his  sister;  for  he  did  not  wi$h  to  increase  her 
pain,  or  make  trouble  between  neighbors  by 
diffusing  suspicions.  He  resolved  to  be  silent 
and  watch  the  Morrises,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  in  due  time  the  mystery  would  be 
cleared  up.  He  simply  reported,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  no  news  or  traces  of  the  lamb  could 
be  found. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

JUST  at  evening  of  the  day  described  in 
the  former  chapter,  a  cousin  of  Caroline,  a 
young  lady  of  eighteen,  arrived  on  a  short 
visit.  Caroline  was  much  attached  to  Mary, 
and  the  joy  of  seeing  her,  banished  the  sad 
thought  of  the  lost  lamb  from  her  mind,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  a  time.  When  the  girls 
retired  to  their  chamber  for  the  night,  Caroline 
told  her  of  her  loss,  and  made  up  for  her 
temporary  forgetfulness  by  a  copious  flow  of 
tears. 

Caroline  gave  her  the  history  of  the  lamb 
in  full,  and  all  that  had  happened  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  especially  those  things  relat- 
ing to  her  efforts  to  improve  her  character. 
She  ended  her  account  by  saying,  "  I  hoped 
by  the  time  you  came  again  to  be  good." 

Mary  saw  that  in  her  plans  for  reformation 
she  had  no  reference  to  God.  While  she  was 
thinking  what  kind  of  remark  would  be  most 
likely  to  profit  her,  Caroline  said,  "  I  think  ii 
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is  hard  that  I  should  lose  what  I  loved  best  of 
anything  in  the  world." 

"Perhaps  that  was  the  very  reason  why 
you  lost  it,"  said  Mary.  "Perhaps  God  saw 
you  were  making  an  idol  of  it,  and  in  his 
providence  caused  or  permitted  it  to  be  taken 
away." 

"  I  was  growing  better.  The  lamb  was 
making  me  better.  If  the  Lord  wishes  to 
have  me  good,  why  did  he  not  let  me  keep 
the  lamb  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  though  you  were  growing  better 
in  your  own  sight,  you  were  not  growing  bet- 
ter in  the  sight  of  God.  Have  you  thought 
of  God  more  than  formerly  ?  have  you  sought 
to  please  him  more  ?  have  you  prayed  more 
frequently  and  fervently  ?  " 

Caroline  was  constrained  to  answer,  "No." 
She  was  growing  better  without  prayer,  and 
without  regard  to  God's  will ! ! 

"  Can  a  child  be  an  obedient  child,  who 
never  thinks  of  his  parents,  who  never  tries 
to  please  them,  and  who  never  seeks  their 
society  ?  " 

"0,  no!" 

"  Goodness  consists  in  obedience  to  God. 
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Now,  by  your  own  confession,  you  have  not 
thought  of  him ;  have  not  tried  to  please  him ; 
and  have  not  sought  communion  with  him  in 
prayer.  Of  course  you  have  not  been  obe- 
dient," 

"  I  have  not  been  angry  for  a  long  time. 
Does  not  God  wish  me  to  avoid  getting 
angry  ?  " 

"  Certainly;  but  you  have  not  tried  to  avoid 
being  angry  because  God  wishes  it,  if  you 
have  tried  at  all.  You  can  never  be  good  till 
you  have  reference  to  the  will  of  God  in  all 
you  do.  So  far  from  this,  God  is  not  in  all 
your  thoughts." 

Caroline  thought  this  was  hard  doctrine ; 
,  though  she  concluded  it  must  be  true,  if  Mary 
said  so. 

Now  many  of  my  readers  will  wonder  that 
Caroline  was  so  ignorant,  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion, as  the  above  conversation  shows.  There 
was  a  sad  reason  for  it.  Neither  of  her  pa- 
rents were  pious.  She  grew  up  in  a  house 
where  there  was  no  prayer,  and  consequently 
no  faithful  religious  instruction.  The  parents 
were  amiable,  and  intelligent,  and  moral  in 
their  deportment,  and  regular  attendants  on 
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the  sanctuary ;  but  they  had  neglected  the 
one  thing  needful,  and  their  children  followed 
their  example. 

Mary  now  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
kneeling  by  the  bedside,  offered  a  fervent 
prayer.  In  the  course  of  it,  she  prayed  that 
the  loss  of  the  lamb  might  be  the  means  of 
leading  Caroline  to  find  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  expression,  "  Lamb  of  God,"  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Caroline's  mind.  She 
knew  enough  of  the  Bible  to  know  that  the 
expression  was  applied  to  the  Saviour ;  and 
•she  thought  of  liim  now  with  an  interest  which 
she  had  never  felt  before.  Her  thoughts  were 
busy  on  this  theme  when  she  went  to  sleep, 
and  reverted  to  it  as  soon  as  she  was  awake 
in  the  morning. 

Of  consequence,  her  thoughts  were  of  a 
serious  character,  and  gave  a  serious  expres- 
sion to  her  face.  Her  mother,  noticing  this 
as  she  came  from  her  chamber,  said,  tenderly, 
"  So  you  are  thinking  about  your  poor  lamb." 
Caroline  made  no  reply.  She  was  thinking 
about  the  Lamb  :>f  God ;  and,  recently  as  her 
attention  had  been  turned  to  this  subject,  and 
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ignorant  as  she  was  in  relation  to  it,  she  still 
saw  there  was  no  other  worthy  object  oi 
thought  hi  comparison  with  it. 

She  felt  now  a  desire  to  read  the  Bible, 
that  she  might  know  more  of  the  Saviour's 
character.  By  the  aid  of  a  concordance, 
which  Mary  had  with  her,  she  found  all  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  Saviour  is 
spoken  of  as  a  lamb.  She  could  not  help 
weeping  when  she  read,  "he  was  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
mouth."  Her  heart  seemed  to  swell  with  joy 
as  she  read  the  anthem,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain !  " 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Mary  left 
her,  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  an  aunt 
who  lived  near.  She  said  nothing  to  Caroline ; 
she  saw  that  she  was  studying  the  Bible,  and 
she  judged  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  leading 
her  in  the  way  of  truth. 

Hitherto,  in  her  study  of  the  character  of 
the  Saviour,  she  had  not  thought  of  herself. 
She  had  been  interested  and  led  along  by  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  his  character.  The  day 
after  Mary  left,  it  occurred  to  her  to  compare 
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herself  with  the  Saviour;  and  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  shame  at  the  view  her  character 
presented. 

She  felt  that  the  Saviour  could  never  love 
such  a  sinful  creature  as  she  was ;  and  yet 
she  most  earnestly  desired  to  have  an  interest 
in  his  affection. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  change  her 
character,  and  render  herself  worthy  of  his 
regard.  She  accordingly  began  with  the  reso- 
lution to  keep  his  law  perfectly,  and  to  do  her 
whole  duty.  But  she  found  that  she  failed 
every  day  and  every  hour.  In  the  clear  light 
which  beamed  from  his  perfect  character,  she 
saw  her  own  imperfections ;  and  she  saw  that 
if  she  must  be  perfect  in  order  to  gain  his 
favor,  she  should  never  gain  it.  And  then 
the  question  arose,  what  shall  be  done  with 
her  past  sins,  so  numerous  and  aggravated  ? 
She  could  not  tell.  She  knew  not  what  to  do. 
She  could  not  ask  her  father  and  mother  what 
to  do,  in  a  concern  vitally  affecting  her  happi- 
nessr  forever.  She  longed  for  the  return  of 
Mary,  that  she  might  unbosom  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  her. 

Mary  returned.     As  soon  as  they  were  by 
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themselves,  Caroline  laid  her  head  on  Mary's 
arm  and  wept. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  cousin?  " 

"  The  Saviour  Avill  never  love  me,  I  am  so 
wicked;  and  I  can't  make  myself  any  better." 

Mary's  heart  leaped  for  joy ;  for  she  saw 
that  she  had  learned  that  which  is  never 
learned  but  under  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  have  the  Saviour 
love  you  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  so  good  and  lovely." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can't  make  yourself 
good?" 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  " 

"  My  heart  is  so  wicked." 

"  And  yet  you  wish  to  have  the  Saviour 
love  you  ?  " 

"0,  yes !  above  everything  in  the  world !  " 

"  Do  you  wish  to  have  him  love  you,  and 
let  you  be  as  wicked  jis  you  are  now  ?  " 

"  I  do  n't  wish  to  be  as  wicked  as  I  am 
now;  for  I  know  he  wont  love  me  if  I  am, 
and  wont  forgive  my  past  sins." 
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"  You  would  believe  him  if  he  should  tell 
you  he  would  ?  " 

"  0,  yes  !  " 

"  *  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.'  'He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  what  was  lost.'  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  just  such  sinners  as  you  are  ;  and 
he  has  now  called  you  by  his  Spirit, —  has 
convinced  you  that  you  cannot  save  yourself. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  him  save 
you.  Commit  yourself  into  his  hands.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  trust  in  him,  be- 
seeching him  to  work  with  you  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  own  good  pleasure." 

"  I  do  feel  as  if  I  could  trust  in  him  to 
save  me  and  wash  me  in  his  own  blood ;  for 
that  is  the  only  way  I  shall  ever  become  clean 
—  if  such  a  sinner  may  do  so  without  presum- 
ing too  much." 

"  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe." 

Caroline's  feelings  were  such  that  she  might 
with  propriety  have  said,  "  Lord,  I  believe  — 
help  thou  mine  imbelief!"  From  this  time, 
there  sprung  up  a  hope  in  her  mind  that  she 
had  an  interest  in  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  it 
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was  now  her  chief  object  to  do  His  will. 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  was 
her  daily  question.  In  consequence,  her  char- 
acter rapidly  improved.  The  improvement 
was  not  unnoticed  by  her  parents,  though  they 
knew  not  the  cause.  They  knew  not  that  the 
losing  of  her  lamb,  had  led  to  the  finding  of 
the  Lamb  of  God. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

JOHN  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  watching 
the  Morrises,  with  the  full  expectation  of  dis- 
covering the  fate  of  Caroline's  lamb.  He 
waited  sometime  for  Peleg  Morris  to  come 
and  see  him,  as  he  used  to  do  almost  every 
day.  But  he  did  not  come.  One  day,  when 
John  knew  that  Peleg  was  at  home,  he  went 
over  to  see  him,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Delia  guessed  he  had  gone  to  the 
village.  John  had  not  be.en  home  five  min- 
utes, before  he  saw  him  come  out  of  the  house 
and  go  towards  the  woods.  His  suspicions 
were  confirmed. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  confronting  him,  and  questioning 
him.  They  met  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Peleg  to  avoid  him. 
John '  saw  him  coining  over  a  long  bridge, 
and  he  hid  till  he  got  nearly  over,  when  he 
stepped  out,  and  stood  before  him.  Peleg 
looked  very  red. 
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"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  did 
with  it,"  said  John,  looking  very  sharply  at 
him. 

"  I  did  n't  do  anything  with  it,"  said  Peleg 
in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  Did  n't  do  anything  with  what  ?  " 

"  The  lamb." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  John,  "  I  '11 
have  you  up  for  robbery  and  manslaughter. 
I  '11  go  right  to  Sheriff  Haight,  and  have  you 
sent  to  jail  in  110  time." 

Peleg  was  very  much  frightened.  If  he 
had  not  been,  he  would  have  known,  that 
John  could  not  have  prosecuted  him,  and  that 
he  had  no  proof  whatever  against  him.  %  Why 
was  he  frightened  ?  Because,  he  was  guilty. 
The  guilty  are  always  easily  frightened. 

John  made  as  though  he  was  going  to  the 
Sheriff's.  Peleg  followed  him  at  a  distance, 
till  he  saw  him  turn  up  the  lane  that  led  to 
the  Sheriff's  house.  He  then  called  out, 
"  stop."  John  halted  till  he  came  up. 

"I  do  n't  know  anything  about  it ;  I  did  n't 
do  it ;  but  I  '11  tell  you  what  has  become  of  it, 
if  you  wont  say  anything  more  about  it." 

"  You  were  made  for  the  jail,  if  not  for  the 
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gallows  and  state  prison  afterwards,"  —  and 
he  moved  on. 

"  Stop ;  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  did 
not  mean  to  kill  it." 

"  You  villain ;  have  you  killed  it  ?  I  have 
a  great  mind  to — "  but  he  restrained  the 
temptation  to  flog  him,  and  said,  "  Say  what 
you  have  to  say  quickly." 

Peleg  then  told  his  *story,  the  substance  of 
which  was  as  follows.  Delia  had  instigated  to 
go  and  take  the  lamb  out  of  the  pen,  and 
carry  it  into  the  street  and  leave  it  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  to  plague  Caroline. 
They  supposed  the  lamb  would  stray  away, 
and  be  lost  for  a  few  hours  only.  So  after 
all  were  abed  and  asleep,  Peleg  went  and  got 
the  lamb,  and  carried  it  some  distance  and 
put  it  down  in  the  road.  But  the  lamb  fol- 
lowed him,  and  kept  bleating.  He  tried  to 
drive  it  back,  but  could  not.  He  then  took 
it  up  and  intended  to  carry  it  back  to  the 
pen,  and  give  up  the  plan  of  plaguing  Caro- 
line for  a  bad  job. 

"  Just  as  he  got  near  the  house,  the  lamb 
began  to  kick  and  struggle  in  his  arms,  and 
to  bleat  very  loud.  He  was  afraid  some  per- 
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son  in  the  house  would  be  awakened,  and 
would  come  out  and  catch  him.  So  he 
threw  the  lamb  over  the  fence  into  the  door- 
yard,  and  ran. 

He  soon  found  that  he  was  pursued,  —  that 
some  one  was  at  his  heels.  He  ran  with  all 
his  might,  till  he  came  against  a  pole  that  lay 
with  one  end  in  the  fence,  and  the  other  on 
the  ground.  He  was  thrown  headlong  to  the 
earth.  Before  he  could  move  a  limb,  his 
pursuer  was  upon  him,  and  in  his  terror,  he 
exclaimed,  "  get  out !  " 

What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  It  was  the 
lamb.  He  threw  it  into  the '  door-yard,  but 
forgot  that  he  had  left  the  gate  open.  The 
lamb  came  out  of  the  gate,  and  followed  close 
to  his  heels  in  the  race. 

Peleg  was  so  angry  when  he  saw  what  it 
was,  that  he  grasped  a  large  stick  and  dealt 
the  lamb  a  blow  on  the  head.  It  dropped 
down  and  died  without  making  the  slightest 
noise. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  often  asked  by  sinners,  when  their 
sins  have  brought  them  into  unexpected  diffi- 
culties. 
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When  a  person  willfully  enters  upon  a 
course  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  he  can- 
not tell  to  what  it  will  lead  him.  Peleg  in- 
tended to  do  only  a  small  mischief,  but  see 
the  unexpected  result !  When  men  enter  the 
wilderness  of  sin,  they  cannot  tell  how  far 
they  will  wander. 

After  some  tune  spent  in  great  perplexity 
and  pain,  he  carried  the  lamb  to  an  old  well 
in  a  distant  meadow,  and  threw  it  in.  He 
then  went  home  with  a  weary  body,  aching 
legs,  and  a  stinging  conscience. 

When  he  had  finished  his  story,  John  turned 
aad  left  him  without  saying  a  word  to  him, 
and  went  home.  Peleg  went  home  in  great 
terror,  lest  John  had  gone  to  get  his  father 
to  take  measures  to  put  him  in  jail. 

John  told  his  father,  who  advised  him  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one.  "  It  can't 
be  helped  now,  and  don't  let  us  have  any 
trouble  among  neighbors.  Say  nothing  about 
it.  He  will  never  trouble  us  again." 

John  did  not  tell  his  father  of  the  means 
he  took  to  frighten  Peleg  into  confession. 
Were  those  measures  right?  Had  he  any 
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right  to  pretend,  that  he  could  put  him  in 
jail,  when  he  knew  he  could  not  ? 

Some  one  perhaps  will  say,  "yes,  for  he 
had  a  good  motive.  He  wished  to  find  out 
what  had  become  of  the  lamb.  But  God  has 
nowhere  said,  that  we  may  do  evil,  that  good 
may  come.  He  has  commanded  us  to  speak 
the  truth  at  all  times. 

But,  perhaps,  some  one  will  say,  "If  he 
had  n't  done  so,  Peleg  would  not  have  been 
found  out."  That  may  be,  though  I  think 
the  truth  woulft  have  been  known  sooner  or 
later ;  but  suppose  it  should  not  be  found  out. 
God  knew  all  about  it,  and  would  set  it  all 
right  at  the  judgment  day,  if  not  before. 
John  did  wrong,  and  his  success  -did  not  alter 
the  case  at  all. 

When  the  fate  of  the  lamb  was  made  known 
to  Caroline,  she  wept,  but  manifested  no  anger, 
and  uttered  no  threats  or  reproaches  against 
Delia.  She  readily  agreed  to  the  proposition 
of  her  father,  that  nothing  should  be  said 
about  it.  Her  parents  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  her  conduct,  it  was  so  different  from 
what  they  expected. 
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Caroline  soon  retired  to  her  chamber  to  be 
alone  for  a  season.  For  what  purpose  ?  To 
pray  for  Delia,  and  for  grace  to  be  enabled 
to  forgive  her  freely,  as  she  trusted  she  had 
been  forgiven.  She  had  learned  this  lesson 
from  the  Lamb  of  God. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

IT  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June.  As 
the  sun  arose,  it  turned  to  brightness  the 
mist  that  hung  like  a  curtain  over  the  valley, 
and  soon  caused  it  to  roll  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  to  disappear.  Never  did  the  sun 
shine  brighter,  or  the  birds  sing  more  sweetly, 
or  the  foliage  offer  to  the  eye  a  richer  green. 
Ah1  nature  was  instinct  with  life  and  cheerful- 
ness. 

The  Caswells  were  not  idle  on  such  a  day. 
They  were  farmers ;  and  he  who  supposes  a 
farmer's  life  is  one  of  idleness,  should  speedily 
correct  his  notions.  They  had  finished  break- 
fast, ere  the  sun's  disk  was  fully  above  the 
horizon ;  but  not  till  God's  blessing  had  been 
invoked  in  no  hurried  prayer,  upon  the  labors 
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and  enjoyment  of  the  day.  Mr.  Caswell,  and 
his  two  eldest  sons,  who  were  men  grown, 
then  departed  to  a  distant  cornfield.  Samuel, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  Isaac,  a  lad  of  seven, 
were  employed  in  a  neighboring  field  in  gath- 
ering into  heaps  the  stones,  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  the  way  of  the  scythe  in  mowing 
time.  When  Isaac  was  tired,  his  brother,  who 
prided  himself  on  being  able  to  do  as  much 
as  a  man,  permitted  him  to  amuse  himself  by 
constructing  pyramids  and  temples  of  the 
stones  which  they  had  collected.  When  he 
became  sleepy,  he  laid  him  under  a  chest- 
nut tree,  which  stood  in  the  field,  and  placing 
his  head  on  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  left  him  to 
his  dreams. 

Eliza  and  Julia,  twin  sisters,  eleven  years 
of  age,  assisted  their  mother  and  the  hired 
girl  until  the  dew  was  off,  when  they  repaired 
to  a  meadow  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  wild  strawberries, 
which  were  now  in  their  prime.  Thus  were 
the  different  members  of  the  Caswell  family 
employed,  and  Satan  found  no  idle  hand  to 
be  employed  by  him  in  mischief. 

The  day  which  had  opened  so  brightly  did 
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not  keep  its  promise.  Before  ten  o'clock, 
the  bright  edges  of  clouds  began  to  peep  up 
from  behind  the  western  hills,  and  as  they 
ascended  higher  in  the  sky,  became  darker, 
and  ere  long  the  whole  western  heavens  were 
covered,  with  what  seemed  to  be  one  dense 
cloud. 

Samuel  saw  it  rising,  and  awakening  his 
brother,  reached  home  before  the  sun  was 
obscured  by  the  spreading  clouds. 

Mr.  Caswell  and  his  sons  continued  to  work, 
till  the  near  approach  of  the  storm  urged 
them  to  seek  shelter  from  its  fury.  They 
repaired  to  a  sort  of  cave  in  a  neighboring 
ledge ;  but  the  cloud  now  gave  indications 
that  it  was  heavily  charged  with  electricity. 
Mr.  Caswell  thought  it  would  be  best  to  re- 
turn to  the  house.  By  using  their  utmost 
speed,  they  reached  the  house  just  before 
the  bursting  of  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Caswell  saw  the  cloud 
rising,  she  became  anxious  for  the  return  of 
her  daughters.  She  proposed  to  Samuel  to  go 
after  them,  soon  after  he  reached  the  house. 
He  ascended  a  knoll  in  the  vicinity,  and  re- 
ported that  he  saw  them  coming.  As  the 
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cloud  was  not  yet  near,  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  that  he  should  go  to  meet  them. 
But  an  hour  passed  on,  and  the  girls  did  not 
come. 

Samuel  was  mistaken  when  he  told  his 
mother  they  were  coming.  He  saw  two  girls 
coming,  but  they  were  not  his  sisters.  As 
Samuel  was  confident  he  had  seen  them  com- 
ing through  a  field  near  a  neighbor's  house, 
his  mother  concluded  that  they  had  become 
frightened,  and  had  sought  refuge  with  their 
neighbors  in  preference  to  coming  home  alone. 

Eliza  and  Julia,  when  the  cloud  began  to 
rise,  were  very  busily  employed  in  gathering 
the  bright  red  fruit,  which  grew  in  profusion 
beneath  their  feet.  They  had  on  large  sun- 
bonnets  to  screen  their  faces  from  the  sun. 
.They  did  not  observe  the  rising  cloud  till 
the  increasing  darkness  it  occasioned,  and  the 
universal  stillness  around,  caused  them  to  look 
up.  To  their  dismay  the  heavens  were  clothed 
in  blackness,  and  at  that  moment,  a  bright 
gleam  of  forked  lightning  was  followed  by  a 
deep  and  long  roll  of  thunder.  "  0  my 
gracious !  "  said  Eliza  in  terror. 

Julia  was  alarmed,  but  still  not  so  much 
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so,  but  that  she  noticed  and  reproved  her 
sister's  irreverent  speech.  Eliza  acknowl- 
edged she  was  wrong ; .  but  I  fear  it  was  only 
in  words,  for  her  next  remark,  which  was 
made  in  a  tone  of  complaint  and  censure  was, 
"  Why  did  n't  you  tell  that  there  was  a  thun- 
der cloud  rising  ? " 

"  I  did  not  see  it,"  said  Julia  mildly.  "  We 
had  better  go  as  fast  as  we  can." 

"  Let  us  leave  our  pails.  We  can  run 
faster  without  them." 

Julia  hesitated  for  an  instant.  "  Come, 
come  along,"  said  Eliza  impatiently.  "  Who 
cares  for  the  pails  in  such  a  time  as  this  ?  " 

Julia  then  set  down  her  pail  and  began  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  home ;  but  not  very  fast. 
She  wished  to  begin  as  she  could  hold  out. 

"  Run  faster.  Can't  you  run  faster  ?  " 
said  Eliza ;  "  I  '11  leave  you,  if  you  don't." 

Julia  thus  appealed  to,  quickened  her  pace, 
and  they  lessened  the  distance  between  them 
and  their  home  rapidly.  It  was  clear,  if  they 
could  hold  on  in  that  way,  they  could  reach 
home  before  the  rain  and  the  wind  should 
overtake  them.  But  pretty  soon  Eliza  was 
compelled  to  stop.  The  severe  exertion  had 
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brought  on  a  pain  in  her  side ;  she  could  not 
possibly  go  faster  than  a  walk. 

"  0  dear,  I  shall  never  get  home  !     Do  n't 
leave  me !  " 

Julia  had  no  idea  of  leaving  her  sister, 
though  she  really  expected  to  perish.  The 
lightning  had  now  become  very  vivid,  and  the 
roar  of  the  thunder  incessant.  A  thick  cloud 
of  dust  was  driving  rapidly  towards  them,  — 
they  were  enveloped  in  it,  and  all  objects 
blotted  out  of  view.  The  fury  of  the  blast 
was  upon  them.  Fences  were  prostrated, 
trees  were  uprooted,  and  the  voice  of  the 
storm  was  almost  as  loud  as  the  thunder. 
Then  came  the  rain  in  torrents.  The  poor 
girls  sat  down  in  despair,  concluding  they 
should  never  more  see  home. 
.  In  that  hour  of  extremity,  Julia  thought  of 
God,  and  raised  herself  on  her  knees  to  pray ; 
but  the  wind  laid  her  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
There,  amid  the  war  of  the  elements,  she 
prayed  for  deliverance.  She  remembered 
that  God  was  mighty  to  save.  She  pleaded 
the  promise,  "Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee." 

While  she  was  yet  praying,  a  negro,  of  pow- 
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erful  frame  and  warm  heart,  was  passing  across 
the  fields  towards  his  home,  accidentally,  as 
some  would  say.  He  saw  the  children.  With- 
out stopping  to  say  a  word,  he  took  one  under 
each  arm,  and  continued  his  course  without 
slackening  his  pace,  save  when  a  heavy  gust 
compelled  him  to  sink  to  the  earth,  till  it  had 
passed  by.  He  reached  the  house  in  safety, 
and  committed  the  girls  to  the  arms  of  their 
anxious  parents  ;  anxious  to  agony  they  would 
have  been,  had  they  not  supposed  they  were 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  roof. 

The  noise  of  the  tempest  was  such,  that 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  converse.  Their 
wet  clothes  were  changed  in  silence,  and  a 
warm  embrace,  and  a  few  mingled  tears,  the 
only  intercourse  that  took  place  between  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  till  the  storm 
had  passed  by.  Then  every  knee  was  bowed, 
and  the  father  rendered  thanks  to  God  for 
their  protection  from  the  storm,  and  prayed 
for  protection  from  that  storm  of  wrath  which 
should  one  day  bury  the  earth  in  ruins. 

"  \Yho  would  have  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
Caswell,  "  that  so  fan*  a  morning  would  be 
folio  \ved  by  such  a  tempest !  " 
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"  We  cannot  foretell  the  character  of  the 
future  from  the  aspect  of  the  present,"  said 
Mr.  Caswell.  "  God  only  knows  what  awaits 
us  every  hour, — hence,  we  should  commit  our 
way  unto  him.  Julia,  w^hat  is  meant  by  com- 
mitting our  way  unto  the  Lord  ?  " 

"It  means  that  we  should  wish  to  have 
him  say  just  what  we  shah1  do,  and  what  we 
shall  have  ;  because  he  knows  everything  that 
is  going  to  happen,  and  can  direct  everything 
as  he  thinks  best." 

"  Should  n't  you  like  to  have  your  mother 
have  the  ordering  of  everything  that  concerns 
you  ?  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  do  for  and 
with  you  just  as  she  pleases  ?  " 

"  I  should,"  said  Eliza ;  "  for  then  I  should 
be  sure  of  having  everything  I  wanted." 

"  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  the  Lord  do 
it,"  said  Julia. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  her  father. 

"  Because  he  knows  what  is  best  for  us, 
better  than  mother  can,  and  then,  it  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  err." 

"  But  then,  dont  your  mother  care  for  you, 
IT  ore  than  He  does  ?  " 
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Julia  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, "  No,  not  if  we  serve  him." 

"  Can  you  prove  that  by  scripture  ?  " 

"  I  do  n't  know,  sir.  I  know  there  is  scrip- 
ture for  it ;  I  know  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  can't 
make  it  seem  so  as  fully  as  I  wish  I  could." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  have  it  seem  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  it  is  true,  I  ought  to  feel  it, 
as  well  as  believe  it.  If  I  felt  it,  I  should  be 
more  grateful,  and  try  to  please  him  more." 

"  Can 't  you  think  of  any  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, which  shows  the  surpassing  nature  of 
God's  love  towards  us  ? 

"  Yes,  sir.  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.' " 

"  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  can  believe  that  he  loved  the 
world ;  I  can  feel  that  he  loved  the  world ;  but 
that  is  not  feeling  that  he.  loved  me." 

Christ  says,  "  He  that  loveth  me,  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father;  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  him." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

IN  the  afternoon,  when  the  storm  had  passed, 
Mr.  Caswell  and  the  boys  went  out  to  see  and 
repair  as  far  as  possible,  the  damages  their 
farm  had  received.  They  saw  the  effects  of 
the  storm  in  every  direction.  Fences  were 
prostrated,  trees  were  uprooted,  and  roofs  of 
several  buildings  were  torn  off.  These  were 
of  little  consequence ;  a  little  labor  would  in 
most  cases  repair  the  loss.  But  there  was 
one  effect  which  no  human  effort  could  repair. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Caswell  and  his  sons  had 
left  the  house,  a  neighbor's  girl  came  in  with 
a  countenance  white  as  paper.  She  commu- 
nicated the  sad  news  that  the  lightning  had 
struck  her  aunt's  house,  and  killed  her  only 
child,  a  daughter  of  about  the  same  age  with 
Julia  and  Eliza. 

Eittle  Susan  was  sitting  on  her  little  chair 
beside  her  mother,  when  there  was  a  terrific 
explosion  of  the  electric  fluid,  which  prostrated 
them  both.  The  mother  soon  recovered ;  but 
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Susan  remained  insensible.  There  was  no 
mark  of  violence  on  her  person ;  but  the  un- 
seen agent  had  effectually  done  his  work,  and 
summoned  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it. 

Julia  and  Eliza  wept,  as  they  heard  the 
news  Susan,  as  we  have  said,  was  about 
their  age.  It  appeared  that  she  must  have 
been  killed  before  Eliza  and  Julia  reached 
their  home.  They  were  exposed  to  the  storm, 
and  were  saved.  She  was  in  the  house,  and 
felt  herself  safe,  and  was  killed.  They  saw 
in  it  the  hand  of  God.  Julia  retired,  and 
rendered  thanks  to  God,  who  had  heard  her 
and  sent  deliverance,  not  only  from  the  rain, 
from  which  the  roof  could  shelter,  but  from 
the  bolt,  whose  power  nothing  can  withstand. 

Mrs.  Caswell  and  her  two  girls  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  their  afflicted  neighbor's 
house.  The  sun  shone  as  bright  as  if  its 
rays  fell  not  on  the  habitation  of  death,  and 
the  birds  sang  as  gaily,  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  sorrow.  The  body  of  the  de 
ceased  was  laid  out  before  they  arrived.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  her  countenance  calm, 
as  if  in  sleep ;  insomuch,  that  Julia  turned 
towards  her  mother  with  a  look,  which  seemed 
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to  say,  "  will  she  not  awake  ?  "  She  drew 
near,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  that  brow,  from 
which  she  had  so  often  thrown  back  the  clus- 
tering curls,  —  she  started,  for  the  iciness  of 
death  was  already  there.  She  felt  that  Susan 
would  wake  no  more  till  the  resurrection 
morning. 

Mrs.  Caswell  sat  down  and  wept  in  silence 
over  the  afflicted  mother.  Her  tears  were 
more  bitter,  because  she  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mourner  knew  the  way  to  the 
fountain  of  consolation,  which  is  opened  in  the 
gospel.  She  was  not  a  Christian.  God  had 
given  her  life,  and  she  had  not  consecrated 
it  to  him.  She  had  eaten  the  Lord's  bread 
without  doing  the  Lord's  work.  She  had 
received  a  child  from  him,  and  had  not  trained 
her  for  his  service.  He  had  recalled  his  own, 
and  she  knew  not  the  balm  of  submission. 

Mi's.  Caswell  strove  in  vain  to  think  of 
some  topic  of  consolation,  which  she  might 
appropriately  present.  She  would  not  insult 
her,  by  reminding  her,  that  others  suffered 
also ;  she  dared  not  say  that  her  departed 
child  was  happy,  for  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
religious  character.  What  consolation  in  a£ 
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fliction  can  be  offered  to  an  enemy  of  God  ? 
None.  There  is  no  ground  of  hope  or  con- 
solation to  be  found  for  such  an  one,  search 
the  universe  throughout. 

Mrs.  Caswell  arose,  and  bending  over  the 
dead,  prayed  earnestly  in  silence,  that  this 
sore  affliction  might  be  sanctified  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  mother. 

"  You  see,  my  children,"  said  Mrs.  Caswell 
to  her  daughters,  "  to  what  you  must  come. 
It  may  be  that  you  will  be  called  as  suddenly. 
You  know  the  lesson  which  this  teaches." 

"  If  she  could  have  had  a  little  warning," 
said  the  wretched  mother,  "  a  little  time  to 
prepare  to  die  ;  —  but  to  die  so  young,  and  so 
suddenly,  —  0,  it  is  hard,  very  hard  !  "  This 
was  said  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  which  grated 
harshly  on  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Caswell. 

"  I  think,"  said  Julia,  wiping  the  tears  from 
her  cheek,  "  that  Susan  was  prepared  to 
die." 

Mrs.  Caswell  gave  her  an  inquiriug  look, 
and  the  bereaved  mother  eagerly  asked, 
"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  From  the  way  she  has  talked  to  me  lately. 
Last  Sabbath,  as  we  were  coming  homo  from 
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sabbath  school,  she  said  she  loved  the  Saviour, 
and  that  —  " 

"  What  else  did  she  say  ?  tell  me  all,"  said 
the  mother. 

"  She  said  she  wished  so  much  that  her 
mother  loved  the  Saviour  as  my  mother  did ; 
and  she  said  that  it  made  her  feel  so  bad 
sometimes,  to  think  her  mother  was  not  a 
Christian,  that  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do." 

The  mother  covered  her  face  with  her  apron 
and  groaned,  but  wept  not. 

"  She  was  taken  away  because  I  was  not 
fit  to  live  with  her.  I  never  prayed  with  her 
since  she  was  old  enough  to  know  anything. 
I  deserve  it.  I  deserve  it."  And  she  swayed 
herself  backwards  and  forwards  in  her  chair, 
in  silent  and  tearless  agony. 

"  Mother,"  said  Julia,  "  her  teacher  is 
coming." 

Miss  M'Call  soon  entered.  She  was  a 
young  lady  of  graceful  person  and  manners, 
with  a  mild,  sad  countenance,  for  she  was  the 
daughter  of  affliction.  Many  a  listless  child 
had  been  charmed  to  attention  by  the  sweet 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  was  thus  led  to  re- 
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ceive  truths,  which  afterwards  became  living 
truths  in  the  soul.  She  had  heard  of  the 
death  of  her  pupil,  and  came  on  a  Christian 
visit  to  the  house  of  mourning.  She  entered 
the  room  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  without  speaking  passed  to  the  remains 
of  her  pupil.  She  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
cold  cheek,  and  bedewed  it  with  a  warm  tear. 
"So  she  has  gone,  —  she  has  already  got 
through  with  the  toil  and  warfare  of  life,—- 
she  has  gone  to  be  educated  in  heaven." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  "  said  the  mother, 
with  an  earnestness  amounting  almost  to 
harshness. 

"  I  think  she  has  given  evidence  of  being 
a  child  of  God  for  some  time  past ;  I  may  say 
remarkably  clear  evidence.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  the  slightest  anxiety  as  to  her  present 
good  estate.  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  with 
Him  who  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,'  and  who  gave  her  a  relish  for  those 
truths,  which  prepare  the  soul  to  dwell  with 
Him.  Have  you  not  noticed  a  change  in  her 
deportment  during  the  few  past  months  ?  " 

"  I  do  n't  know  as  I  have.  I  was  not  look- 
ing out  for  any  such  thing.  I  hardly  thought 
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she  had  a  soul.  I  do  remember  she  has  al- 
ways had  her  Bible  in  her  hand,  and  I  now 
remember  she  has  often  tried  to  get  me  to 
talk  about  it,  and  I  always  put  her  off.  I 
thought  she  was  only  ambitious  to  get  her 
lessons  best ;  it  took  up  so  much  of  her  time, 
that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  take  her  book 
away  from  her." 

"  It  was  well  you  did  not.  She  was  pre- 
paring,—  or  rather  God  was  preparing  her 
for  what  has  taken  place.  When  our  hour 
shall  come,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  as  well 
prepared  as  I  trust  Susan  was."  As  she 
said  this,  she  gave  the  girls  a  look  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  anxiety,  which  caused  the 
tears  to  flow  afresh. 

"  Wont  you  pray  ?  "  said  the  bereaved 
mother,  though  the  question  cost  her  an  effort. 
They  all  kneeled  down,  and  in  her  sweet,  low 
voice,  she  poured  forth  a  prayer,  so  appropri- 
ate and  confiding,  so  full  of  sympathy  and 
solicitude  for  the  desolate  mother,  that  the 
fountains  of  that  mother's  tears  were  un- 
locked, and  she  wept  for  the  first  time  since 
the  bolt  had  fallen. 

"  There   is  nothing    more   for    me   to   do 
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here,"  said  she,  "  but  to  prepare  to  meet 
her.  She  was  my  all." 

"  If  that  should  be  the  effect  of  her  death, 
she  and  you  will  rejoice  over  it  to  all  eter- 
nity." 

Having  proffered  her  services  for  any  as- 
sistance which  might  be  required,  Miss  M'Call 
withdrew. 

"  Pray  for  me,"  said  the  mother,  as  she 
pressed  her  hand,  and  this  request  was  re- 
peated, as  she  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
well  who  with  her  daughters  took  leave  at 
the  same  time.  The  mother  was  left  alone 
with  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MRS.  CAS  WELL  and  her  daughters  pursued 
their  way  towards  home  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Mrs.  C.  was  meditating  on  the  won- 
derful goodness  of  God,  in  gathering  into  the 
fold  one  whom  no  parental  care  and  example 
had  guided  towards  the  door.  She  then 
thought  of  her  own  children  with  increasing 
anxiety,  lest  after  all  they  should  remain  with- 
out, and  be  lost.  She  had,  indeed,  for  some 
time,  indulged  a  hope  for  Julia,  though  she 
had  carefully  concealed  it  from  her.  In  Eliza 
she  could  detect  no  indications  of  a  cordial 
love  of  the  truth ;  indeed  she  feared  that  her 
sensibility  was  less,  as  the  truth  became  more 
familiar  to  her  understanding.  "  I  hope,  my 
dears,"  said  Mrs.  C.,  "  that  you  feel  thankful 
to  God  that  you  were  preserved,  while  - — " 
(poor  Susan,  she  was  about  to  say;  but,  after 
what  she  had  heard  respecting  her,  she  felt 
that  she  ought  not  to  say  so  — )  "  little  Susan 
was  taken." 
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Julia  waited  for  her  sister  to  answer ;  but 
as  she  did  not,  she  said,  "  We  do,  I  hope ;  but 
I  do  n't  think  we  should  have  been  saved  i£» 
I  —  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Caswell. 

"  I  prayed  to  God,  and  then  Roger  came 
and  took  us  up." 

"  You  call  that  an  answer  to  prayer,  I  sup- 
pose," said  a  voice  behind  them,  which  made 
them  start.  They  turned  and  saw  it  was  Mr. 
Merrick,  a  kind  and  industrious  neighbor,  who 
had  become  so  much  wiser  than  the  Bible,  that 
he  believed  that  God  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  government  of  the  world  which  he  had 
made,  and  that  all  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  was  folly.  He  was  a  familiar,  blunt 
man,  in  manners  and  speech,  and  designed 
no  offence  in  the  remark  above  recorded. 

As  he  came  up,  Mrs.  Caswell  gave  Julia 
a  look,  which  indicated  that  she  would  have 
her  return  an  answer.  Julia  understood  it, 
and  said,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Yes,  sir ;  do  n't 
you^" 

"  Roger  happened  to  be  coming  across  the 
lot  just  at  the  time,  and  picked  you  up ;  and 
a  good  fellow  he  was  for  doin2f  it.  I  told  hnn 
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his  cow  should  have  the  run  of  my  woods  for 
the  summer,  to  pay  for  it." 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Caswell.  They  were  now  near  her  house. 
"  Wont  you  walk  in,  and  let  us  talk  about  the 
matter  further  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  '11  come  in ;  for  I  have  come  to 
borrow  your  large  spinning  wheel  for  Molly. 
I  overtook  you  on  my  way,  and  knowing  that 
there  would  be  no  use  in  my  getting  here  first, 
I  slackened  my  pace  and  thus  overheard  your 
conversation,  —  a  thing  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  is  not  right  good  manners,  in  my  way 
of  thinking.  So,"  continued  he,  seating  him- 
self in  the  neat  farmer's  kitchen,  "  you  think 
the  Lord  sent  the  negro  down  there  just  be- 
cause you  got  frightened  and  prayed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Julia.  And  how  much 
pleasure  did  that  firmness  of  faith  give  to  her 
mother's  heart ! 

"Humph !"  said  Merrick,  "I  do  n't  believe 
the  Lord  will  interfere  every  time  a  body  calls, 
and  work  a  miracle ;  if  he  did,  he  would  n't 
have  any  thing  else  to  do." 

The  want  of  reverence  apparent  in  thus 
speaking  of  the  High  and  Holy  One,  caused 
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Julia  to  be  silent,  and  to  desire  that  the  con- 
versation should  cease.  But  her  mother, 
while  she  did  not  less  disapprove  the  irrever- 
ence, was  one  of  those  Christians  who  sow 
beside  all  waters,  —  who  seek  to  use  every 
opportunity  of  doing  good.  She  therefore  re- 
plied, "  In  such  cases  we  do  not  suppose  that 
a  miracle  is  necessary  to  the  answer  of  prayer ; 
we  are  not  authorized  to  pray  for  miraculous 
deliverance." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  Roger's  hap- 
pening to  come  along,  had  any  connection  with 
the  girl's  prayer  ?  " 

"  I  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
happens j  in  the  sense  which  you  use  the  term. 
Everything  comes  to  pass  in  accordance  with 
God's  plan.  It  is  a  part  of  his  plan  that 
there  shall  be  a  connection  between  prayer 
and  certain  events.  To  God's  providence  was 
it  owing,  that  Roger  was  passing  at  the  time. 
To  God's  providence  was  it  owing,  that  he  had 
the  disposition  and  strength  to  save  the  chil- 
dren; There  was  no  miracle  about  it ;  but  it 
was  just  as  much  the  work  of  God  as  if  there 
had  been." 

"I  don't  see  how." 
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"  On  the  principle  that  what  you  do  by 
your  agent  is  as  much  your  work  as  what  is 
done  by  yourself." 

"  I  know  some  things  happen  sometimes 
when  they  are  prayed  for.  Do  n't  you  sup- 
pose Roger  would  have  been  along  if  the  girl 
had  n't  prayed  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  I  know  if  she  prayed 
aright,  he  came  along  because  she  prayed. 
In  the  ordering  of  events  they  were  con- 
nected." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  God  foresaw  that 
she  would  pray,  and  therefore  planned  that 
Roger  should  come  along  in  the  nick  of 
time." 

"I  do  not  understand  the  Bible  to  teach 
that  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  come  along 
at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  foreseen 
prayer;  but  that  events  are  so  ordered  and 
arranged,  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
events  and  prayers  for  them,  —  such  a  con- 
nection that  the  one  cannot  happen  without 
the  other." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  the  fixing  of  all  things 
in  that  way,  you  can  make  out  a  system  to 
suit  you." 
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"  The  Bible  says,  He  worketh  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  But 
if  we  could  not  see  how  he  could  answer  prayer 
and  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  yet  we  should  be  bound  to  believe  it. 
He  has  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  has  prom- 
ised to  answer  prayer.  We  have  no  right  to 
doubt  his  word,  because  we  cannot  see  how  he 
can  keep  it.  A  child  believes  his  father  when 
he  says  he  will  do  a  thing,  though  he  cannot 
understand  how  his  father  will  do  it." 

"  Do  n't  you  ever  pray  ?  "  said  Julia  to 
Mr.  Merrick,  looking  steadily  at  him  with  her 
mild  blue  eye. 

He  was  embarrassed.  He  could  not  bear 
the  gaze  of  that  innocent  eye.  Strange  !  He 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  his  life  had  been 
upright ;  that  he  was  prepared  to  stand  before 
God  and  give  an  account  of  it.  Why  should 
he  quail  before  the  eye  of  a  young  girl  ? 

At  length  he  stammered  out,  "  I- — I  do  n't 
believe  in  praying." 

"  Then  you  do  n't  believe  the  Bible,"  said 
Julia,  solemnly. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  is 
a  very  good  book." 
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"  Do  n't  the  Bible  say  we  must  pray  ? " 
said  Julia. 

"  I  believe  it  does  say  something  about  it," 
said  he,  nervously.  "I  must  be  going ;  Molly 
will  want  to  be  at  work  on  her  rolls." 

"  Do  n't  you  think  you  will  pray  when  you 
come  to  die  ?  "  said  Julia. 

"  I  can't  say ;  can  tell  better  when  the 
time  conies."  He  attempted  to  say  this  in  a 
light  manner,  and  to  follow  it  with  a  laugh ; 
but  the  attempt  was  not  very  successful.  The 
smile  passed  from  his  lips  in  view  of  the  earn- 
est, tender,  and  solemn  expression  of  Julia's 
face.  He  bade  them  good  day,  and  left  the 
house,  —  but  not  the  careless  man  he  entered 
it.  Ever  and  anon  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper 
in  his  ear,  "  £>o  n't  you  think  you  will  pray 
when  you  come  to  die  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Soox  after  the  sun  was  set,  while  his  beams 
yet  lingered  in  the  west,  the  Caswell  family 
were  assembled,  to  raise  in  concert  the  even- 
ing song  of  praise,  and  to  bow  the  knee  in 
prayer.  On  such  occasions,  Mr.  Caswell  often 
made  the  occurrences  of  the  day  a  subject  of 
remark.  The  hour  of  worship  was  not  to  this 
family,  an  hour  of  austerity  and  gloom.  All 
felt  it  to  be  a  pleasant  hour,  even  those  who 
had  not  been  taught  to  pray  by  the  Spirit. 
Before  opening  the  Bible  the  father  remarked, 
"  This  has  been  a  solemn  and  instructive  day. 
We  are  called  upon  to  render  special  thanks- 
giving for  sparing  mercies,  arid  to  offer  special 
prayer  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  others." 

Mrs.  Caswell  had  related  to  the  family  the 
particulars  of  the  interview  with  the  afflicted 
mother  and  Mr.  Merrick.  "  When  we  were  all 
safely  housed  except  two,"  said  Mr.  Caswell, 
"  we  felt  anxious  lest  they  should  be  exposed 
to  the  storm.  We  should  have  been  very 
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anxious  and  distressed,  if  we  had  known,  or 
believed  that  they  were  exposed.  But  what 
a  small  thing  was  it,  compared  with  exposure 
to  the  awful  storm  of  the  divine  justice  to  all 
eternity.  I  was  thankful  when  you  were  all 
safe  under  this  roof,  —  that  none  were  ex- 
posed to  the  storm.  0,  that  I  could  feel  that 
you  were  all  safe  from  the  coming  storm !  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  you  are  not ;  I  am 
afraid,  if  some  of  you  had  been  taken  in 
Susan's  place,  we  should  have  been  a  divided 
family  forever."  And  the  strong  man  bowed 
himself,  and  wept. 

He  then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
gave  out  a  hymn.  There  were  tremulous 
voices  that  joined  in  the  singing  of  that  hymn, 
and  there  were  faces  wet  with  weeping,  as  the 
circle  kneeled  in  prayer. 

The  father  rendered  thanks  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  amid  danger  and  death;  and 
asked  for  grace  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the 
day.  He  most  earnestly  pleaded  for  those 
members  of  the  family,  who  were  not  sheltered 
from  the  coming  storm.  He  prayed  for  the 
afflicted  widow,  and  the  unbelieving  neighbor. 
He  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  through- 
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out  the  earth,  —  and  ended  by  committing 
himself  and  family,  and  all  their  interests  for 
time  and  eternity,  into  his  Father's  hand. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  family  separated  for 
the  night.  In  their  room  alone,  the  parents 
again  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer,  and  for  their 
unconverted  children. 

Julia  retired  with  her  sister.  Eliza's  eyes 
were  soon  closed  in  slumber.  Not  so  with 
Julia.  In  the  events  of  the  day,  she  found 
material  for  thought  that  kept  her  wakeful. 
When  she  was  sure  her  sister  was  asleep,  she 
rose,  and  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  earnestly 
and  long  implored  in  her  behalf  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  At  length,  she  com- 
posed herself  to  sleep.  Is  it  a  dream  of 
poetry,  that  angels  guard  the  slumbers  of 
such  ?  Is  it  not  written  in  the  unerring  book, 
that  they  are  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion? 
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"  WHO  have  you  been  at  work  for  to  day  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Freeman  to  a  laborer,  who  stopped 
at  his  door  for  a  moment,  just  after  dark. 

"  I  have  been  at  work  for  Sirnpkins ;  but 
I  shant  work  for  him  any  more." 

"  Is  the  work  too  hard  ?  " 

"  JSTo,  I  do  n't  mind  hard  work,  but  he 
dont  pay  me  ;  he  dont  keep  his  promises, 
and  so  I  wont  work  for  him  any  more.  Do  n't 
you  wish  to  hire  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  afford  it.  If  I  hired  my  corn 
harvested  and  husked  out,  I  should  have  to 
sell  it  all,  or  else  not  pay  my  help." 

"  I  would  risk  it,"  said  Mr.  Holley,  and  he 
passed  on. 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  left  Mr.  Simpkins,"  said 
John  Freeman,  a  lad  about  ten  years  old,  — 
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"it  is  too  bad  for  a  poor  man  to  work  for 
nothing." 

"  See  that  you  never  do  it,  my  son." 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Freeman  and  John  were 
husking  corn  in  the  meadow,  behind  the  barn. 
The  corn  had  been  drawn  there,  and  laid  in 
heaps.  Mr.  Freeman  and  John  began  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  soon  made  a  small  heap  of  yel- 
low ears  on  one  side  of  them,  and  a  great 
heap  of  husks  behind  them.  John  liked  the 
employment  for  a  while  very  much.  He  could 
work  sitting  still,  which  was  a  new  thing. 
But  ere  long,  he  grew  tired  and  lonesome. 
The  husks  were  so  high  around  him  that  he 
could  not  see  out.  He  began  to  wish  that 
his  father  would  hire  somebody  for  company, 
if  for  nothing  else.  By  and  by,  he  heard  a 
footstep. 

"  Who  comes  there  ?  "  said  he.  Mr.  Free- 
man reproved  him  for  speaking  in  that  way, 
since,  for  aught  he  knew,  it  was  a  man. 

Much  to  John's  relief,  it  was  not  a  man ; 
but  a  rather  untidy  boy  of  seventeen. 

"  Who  are  you  at  work  for  now  ? "  said 
John.  He  thought  he  would  say  to  a  boy, 
what  his  father  said  to  a  man. 
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"  I  am  not  at  work  anywhere  to-day,"  said 
Stephen.  "  I  have  been  at  work  for  old 
Simpkins  ;  but  I  have  left  him." 

"  Could  n't  suit  him,  may  be." 

"  He  could  not  suit  me.  I  could  n't  get 
iny  pay  of  him.  I  do  n't  see  how  he  gets 
so  many  men  to  work  for  him,  —  he  never 
pays." 

"  I  know  of  one,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  "  who 
gets  a  great  many  more  to  work  for  him  than 
Simpkins  does,  and  he  dont  pay  them  any 
better;  and,  in  fact,  not  so  well." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  "  said  Stephen. 

Mr.  Freeman  made  no  reply. 

"  Does  he  live  in  this  town  ?  continued 
Stephen. 

"  He  has  a  good  many  in  this  town  in  his 
employment,"  said  Mr.  Freeman. 

"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ;  have  they  been 
to  work  for  him  for  sometime  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  some  of  them  ever  since  I  first 
knew  them,  —  ever  since  I  first  came  into  the 
place." 

"  Does  he  hire  any  boys  ?  " 

"  He  has  a  great  many  boys  employed  in 
one  way  and  another." 
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"  I  can't  think  who  he  is." 

"  I  believe  you  have  worked  for  him  some." 

"  I  guess  not.  I  never  worked  for  any 
body  who  did  n't  pay  me." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  sure." 

"  You  were  at  work  for  the  person  I  am 
speaking  of,  the  night  your  shook  my  pear- 
tree." 

Stephen  was  mute.  He  had  no  idea  that 
the  thing  was  known.  He  and  an  accomplice 
had  stripped  a  very  fine  pear  tree  of  its  fruit, 
just  as  it  began  to  be  ripe.  These  words  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  were  the  first  he  had  heard  about  it. 
He  supposed  it  was  all  over,  and  safely  con- 
cealed. "  Did  you  get  well  paid  for  that 
job  ? "  said  Mr.  Freeman,  in  a  tone  that 
would  not  lead  any  one  to  think  that  he  had 
any  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

Stephen  looked  up,  and  saw  him  smiling,  and 
took  courage  to  answer.  "  No  —  yes,  I  did 
too,  for  Jack  and  I  quarreled  about  the  di- 
vision of  them,  and  I  got  a  black  eye  by  it, 
and  then  when  I  was  hiding  my  part,  I  fell 
off  the  haymow,  and  sprained  my  ancle  so 
badly,  that  it  hurts  me  some  now,  when  I 
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walk ;  and  then,  for  a  long  time,  I  felt  bad 
every  time  I  saw  you." 

"  So,  you  think  you  were  pretty  well  paid  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Was  that  the  kind  of  pay  which  your 
employer  promised  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  He  promised  you  a  fine  time  and  no 
trouble  about  it.  You  see  how  he  keeps  his 
promises.  I  should  think  you  would  get  tired 
working  for  him.  Men  wont  work  for  Simp- 
kins  unless  he  pays  them,  and  I  do  n't  blame 
them ;  but  they  will  work  for  Satan,  if  he 
dont  pay  them,  and  the  harder  he  is  with 
them,  the  harder  they  all  work  for  him. 
Sirnpkins'  men  are  all  leaving  him,  but  Sa- 
tan's hold  on." 

Stephen  was  by  this  time  husking  with 
great  vigor,  and  made  no  reply  to  Mr.  Free- 
man's remarks. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  "you  had 
better  quit  your  old  employer,  and  work  for 
one  who  will  pay." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  guess  you  know  whom  I  mean,  —  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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"  What  does  lie  want  me  to  do  ?  I  am  not 
a  minister." 

"  He  wants  you  to  do  right,  and  he  always 
pays  those  who  do  it.  He  always  pays  for  all 
that  is  done  for  him.  If  one  gives  to  his 
children  and  friends  a  cup  of  cold  water  only, 
he  is  sure  to  be  paid  for  it." 

"Pay-day  is  a  great  way  off;  is  n't  it?" 
said  Stephen. 

"  No ;  he  pays  those  who  work  for  him,  as 
they  want  it." 

"I  guess  there  are  some  who  don't  get 
their  pay  as  fast  as  they  want  it.  There  is 
old  Mrs.  Folger ;  she  is  one  of  your  folks ; 
I  think  she  dont  get  her  pay  as  she  goes 
along,  or  else  she  dont  get  very  good 
wages." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  her  say  so  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  n't  know  as  I  have." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  her  complain  of  her 
condition  ?  " 

"No." 

"I  have  heard  her  say,  she  had  all  she 
wished  for,  that  she  had  no  anxiety  about  any- 
thing in  time  or  in  eternity"  Mr.  Freeman 
pronounced  the  word  eternity  in  a  very  solemn 
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manner.  It  made  Stephen  uneasy,  T—  it  made 
his  heart  beat  quicker. 

"  I  will  come  some  time  and  help  you  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  pears ;  I  must  go  now," 
said  he.  fck  (jrood  morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Freeman  cour- 
teously, as  he  withdrew. 

John  wondered  why  his  father  did  not  scold 
Stephen  for  stealing  the  pears,  and  why  he 
did  not  make  him  work  till  he  had  paid  for 
them.  He  did  not  know  that  his  father  had 
a  higher  object  than  to  get  pay  for  his  fruit. 
Mr.  Freeman  was  willing  to  lose  his  pears,  if 
by  means  thereof,  he  could  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  conscience  of  the  wicked  boy. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  John,  "  that  Stephen  had 
no  one  to  teach  him  when  he  was  young." 

"  Yes ;  his  parents  were  very  painstaking 
teachers,  and  he  was  an  apt  scholar." 

"  I  wonder  how  he  came  to  be  so  bad 
then." 

"  His  parents  taught  him  to  drink  rum 
when  he  was  an  infant,  and  to  swear  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  and  to  steal  almost  as 
soon  as  he  could  run  about." 

"It  is  no  wonder  he  is  wicked.     I  think 
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he  is  to%be  pitied,  more  than  he  is  to  be 
blamed." 

"  He  is  to  be  blamed,  because  he  knows  his 
duty,  or  has  the  means  of  knowing  it." 

"  He  is  n't  as  much  to-  blame  as  those  who 
have  good  teaching  from  their  parents.  I 
do  n't  wonder  he  is  at  work  for  Satan. '; 

"Who  are  you  at  work  for?"  said  Mr. 
Freeman. 

"  I  do  n't  know,  Sir ;  I  do  n't  work  with 
Stephen." 

"  Are  you  at  work  for  the  Lord  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  neither  serve  one  nor  the  other  ?  " 

John  thought  that  might  be  about  the  state 
of  the  case ;  but  hardly  dared  to  say  so.  His 
father  waited  for  his  answer.  A  faint  "  Yes, 
sir,"  was  uttered. 

" '  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me, 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth 
abroad.'  That  settles  the  question.  You 
are  not  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  with 
Stephen ;  but  you  are  at  work  for  the  same 
master.  Compare  the  instruction  which  he 
receivtd  in  childhood,  with  that  which  you 
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have  received,  and  say, — which  is  most  to 
blame  for  remaining  in  the  service  of  Satan?" 
John  thought  the  matter  over,  and  could 
not  deny  that  he  was  more  to  blame  for  not 
being  a  Christian,  than  Stephen  was.  He  saw 
that  Stephen,  wicked  as  he  was,  could  rise 
up  against  him  at  the  judgment,  and  con- 
demn him. 
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"  I  WILL  never  forgive  her,  if  I  live  a  thou- 
sand years  !" 

"  Do  n't  say  so,  Julia ;  you  do  n't  mean 
what  you  say." 

"  Yes  I  do  mean  what  I  say ;  I  will  never 
forgive  her,  if  I  live  a  thousand  years." 

Agnes  was  silent,  for  she  saw  that  Julia 
was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  reasoned 
with.  There  are  times  when  it  is  unwise  to 
make  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
our  friends. 

You  will  wish  to  know  what  led  Julia  to 
make  the  fearful  expression  above  recorded, — 
fearful  in  view  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
"  For  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  for- 
give your  trespasses." 
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Mary's  father  had  taken  a  house  very  near 
Julia's  residence,  and  hence  the  girls  were 
near  neighbors.  Mary  was  of  a  social,  lively 
disposition,  and  Julia  soon  became  warmly 
attached  to  her. 

Julia  was  a  very  sincere  and  unsuspicious 
girl.  She  never  said  what  she  did  not  feel ; 
and  she  never  suspected  others  of  doing  so. 

Mary  wras  not  a  sincere  girl.  She  was 
pleasant  and  good  natured,  but  her  professions 
were  not  always  in  accordance  writh  truth. 
She  would  profess  great  affection  for  a  person 
she  cared  little  about.  She  would  praise  you 
to  your  face,  and  .ridicule  you  in  your  absence. 

Julia,  I  said,  was  unsuspicious,  and  did  not 
see  the  faults  of  her  friend.  She  thought, 
indeed,  that  she  spoke  of  others  rather  too 
freely,  but  then  she  had  no  idea  that  she  could 
ever  do  so  with  respect  to  herself. 

The  other  girls  saw  Mary's  character  in  its 
true  light,  and  gave  Julia  many  hints  to  be  on 
her  guard ;  but  it  was  not  according  to  her 
ideas  of  friendship  to  listen  to  anything  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  friend. 

Julia  was  accustomed  to  tell  Mary  all  her 
secrets,  all  her  plans  and  wishes,  and  to  ask 
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and  to  follow  her  advice  on  all  occasions.  It 
is  well  to  ask  advice  of  the  wise,  but  we 
should  never  implicitly  follow  the  advice  of 
any  one  ;  we  must  follow  our  advisers  only  as 
they  follow  Christ. 

Mary  would  listen  with  eagerness  to  all  that 
Julia  had  to  say,  and  then  would  repeat  it, 
not  always  accurately,  to  such  as  were  mean 
enough  to  listen  to  her.  If  there  were  no 
listeners  there  would  be  no  slanderers. 

Julia  always  consulted  Mary  respecting  her 
dress.  Mary  would  praise  whatever  she  wore, 
and  by  this  means  Julia  was  led  to  think  more 
of  her  dress  than  was  proper,  and  sometimes 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  gave  her  friends 
surprise  and  pain. 

One  morning  Julia's  brother  happened  to 
overhear  Mary  ridiculing  his  sister's  simplicity, 
and  especially  her  want  of  taste  in  regard  to 
dress,  which  was  not  in  truth  very  good,  but 
then  it  was  of  Mary's  formation.  His  testi- 
mony Julia  could  not  refuse  to  hear,  and  with 
a  sorrowful  heart  she  went  to  see  her  treach- 
erous friend.  She  could  not  condemn  her 
unheard,  —  a  safe  and  wise  rule  for  us  all  to 
adopt. 
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Mary  was  at*  first  disposed  to  deny  the 
charge,  but  she  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  use- 
leas  ;  so  she  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 
and  declared  she  had  a  right  to  say  what  she 
pleased :  "  My  tongue  is  my  own,  and  I  can 
do  what  I  please  with  it,  I  suppose." 

"0,  Mary !  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?  " 

"  What  have  I  done  that  is  so  bad  ?  If 
you  chose  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  all 
I  said  to  you,  I  'm  not  to  blame." 

"  Not  to  blame  !  " 

"  No ;  nobody  of  common  sense  would  have 
thought  I  was  in  earnest." 

Julia  by  this  time  was  very  angry,  and  ex- 
pressed her  sense  of  wrong  in  pretty  strong 
terms,  to  which  Mary  listened  with  a  scornful 
smile. 

It  was  when  coming  from  this  interview, 
that  she  made  the  expression  recorded  at  the 
commencement  of  this  tale. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  say,  "  She  had  a 
right  to  be  angry.  If  I  had  been  treated  so, 
I  should  have  been  angry." 

I  think  it  is  very  likely  you  would ;  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  you  would  have  had 
a  right  to  be  angry.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
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sin.  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  I  ever 
heard  quoted  in  excuse  of  anger,  is,  "  Be  ye 
angry  and  sin  not."  If  you  can  be  angry 
without  sinning,  very  well ;  but  if  you  cannot 
be  angry  without  feeling  or  saying  something 
wrong,  then  you  have  no  right  to  be  angry. 
But  there  is  a  "more  excellent  way"  than  to 
get  angry,  however  great  the  provocation. 

When  Julia  went  to  her  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  bed,  she  read  a  chapter 
in  her  little  Bible,  and  kneeled  down  to  pray. 
She  found  it  rather  hard  work.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  end  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  She 
began  to  repeat  it,  and  got  along  well  enough 
till  she  came  to  the  expression,  "forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us."  This  arrested  her  attention,  and 
she  paused.  She  saw  that  we  are  allowed  to 
ask  God's  forgiveness  only  so  far  as  we  give  it 
to  others.  With  her  present  feelings,  if  she 
were  to  offer  that  petition,  she  would  ask  God 
not  to  forgive  her  sins, —  a  dreadful  prayer! 
She  recollected  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  "For  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  who  is  hi 
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heaven  forgive  your  trespasses."  She  arose 
from  her  knees  and  sat  down  to  meditate  ;  she 
remembered  her  intercourse  with  Mary,  to  see 
if  she  could  find  some  excuse  for  Mary's  con- 
duct, that  she  might  forgive  her;  but  she 
could  find  none.  She  could  nob  accuse  her- 
self of  ever  treating  Mary  with  the  least  un- 
kindness.  What  should  she  do  ?  She  ought 
to  forgive  Mary ;  but  how  could  she  ?  At 
length  this  expression  occurred  to  her,  "  even 
as  Grod  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 
In  this  passage  she  saw  was  contained  the 
idea  needed ;  she  prayed  for  a  forgiving  spirit, 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  forgive  Mary 
for  Christ's  sake.  And  she  thought  of  the 
treatment  which  he  received,  and  how  he  for- 
gave it  all. 

She  did  not  compose  herself  to  rest  till  she 
could  say,  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us."  The 
next  day  she  arose  in  a  calm  state  of  mind. 
When  she  thought  of  Mary's  unkindness  she 
felt  sad,  but  not  unhappy,  as  she  had  the  day 
before. 

Agnes  called  on  her  at  an  early  hour,  that 
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she  might  talk  with  her  about  the  affair  of 
Mary,  and  lead  her  to  a  better  state  of  mind 
than  was  exhibited  the  day  before.  But  she 
soon  saw  that  her  efforts  were  unnecessary,  — 
that  Julia  had  already  repented  of  the  fearful 
expression,  "  I  will  never  forgive  her." 


THE 


DRUNKARD'S  DAUGHTER. 


IT  was  a  very  cold  December  morning.  It 
was  not  quite  school-time,  but  most  of  the  pu- 
pils were  in  the  school-house,  crowding  round 
the  fire.  A  thin,  pale  girl,  of  about  nine 
years  of  age,  came  in,  and  stood,  with  a  timid 
air,  at  some  distance  from  the  other  children. 
Her  clothing  was  very  coarse  and  very  thin, 
but  it  was  clean.  She  stood  alone,  sliivering 
with  the  cold,  and  trying  to  impart  some 
warmth  to  her  stiffened  fingers  by  breathing 
upon  them. 

"Are  you  not  cold?"  said  James  Thomp- 
son to  her,  drawing  back  from  the  fire,  that 
she  might  have  a  place  to  approach.  The 
girl  replied  with  a  nod  and  a  faint  attempt  to 
smile  ;  but  before  she  could  move  towards  the 
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place  so  kindly  proffered  her,  it  was  occupied 
by  John  Granger,  who  had  just  come  in. 

"  Stand  back,  John,"  said  James,  "  and  let 
this  poor  girl  warm  herself." 

John  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her,  and  said, 
"0,  she  is  not  cold;  she  is  used  to  it.  The 
old  house  she  lives  in  is  not  much  better  than 
our  barn." 

James  could  hardly  restrain  his  indignation 
in  view  of  this  heartless  speech ;  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  kept  himself  from  seiz- 
ing John  by  the  collar,  and  tumbling  him  back- 
wards across  the  room,  —  a  feat  to  which  his 
strength  was  fully  equal.  He  did  res  tram 
himself,  however,  and  said  to  John,  "  That 
place  was  mine,  and  I  gave  it  to  her ;  stand 
back,  and  let  her  have  it." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  governor?"  said 
John,  in  an  insulting  tone. 

James  made  no  reply,  but  taking  him  by 
the  collar,  led  him  across  the  room.     John 
knew  too  well  the  strength  of  that  arm  to' 
make  any  resistance,  though  he  was  nearly  a 
year  older  than  James. 

At  that  moment  the  teacher  came  in.  He 
aaw  from  the  countenances  of  the  boys  that 
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something  wrong  had  occurred.  He  made  no 
inquiries  then,  but  at  the  close  of  the  school 
he  requested  James  to  remain  and  inform  him 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Though  James  was 
one  of  the  parties  concerned,  yet  he  knew  he 
could  rely  on  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

The  teacher  was  very  much  grieved  to  learn 
that  John  could  behave  in  so  unfeeling  a  man- 
ner towards  a  poor,  suifering  girl.  As  to  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss ; 
but  finally  concluded  that  it  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  parental  influence  was  most 
likely  to  prove  availing.  Accordingly  he  com- 
municated the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Granger. 

The  next  evening,  Mr.  Granger  took  John 
into  his  room  alone,  and  requested  him  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  James  Thompson. 
"Recollect  yourself,  my  son,  and  state  the 
whole  matter  precisely  as  it  was." 

"  When  I  came  into  the  school-house  in  the 
morning,  there  was  a  vacant  place  by  the  fire, 
and  I  was  very  cold,  and  stepped  into  it. 
Then  James  said  it  was  his,  and  because  I 
wcull  not  give  it  up,  he  took  hold  of  my  collar 
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and  pulled  me  across  the  room  —  and  then  the 
schoolmaster  came  in." 

Mr.  Granger  made  no  remark,  but  continued 
to  fix  his  eye  on  that  of  his  son,  who  began  to 
blush  and  feel  very  uncomfortable,  and  after  a 
long  silence,  he  added  —  "and  I  did  not  do 
anything  else  to  him." 

"  For  a  very  good  reason ;  you  did  not  dare 
to :  I  can  ascribe  no  better  motive  to  one  who 
could  keep  a  half-clad,  shivering  girl  away 
from  the  fire,  and  add  insult  to  injury.  I 
should  expect  that  such  a  boy  would  be  a 
coward,  as  well  as  a  liar."  And  there  was  a 
frown  on  Mr.  Granger's  countenance,  such  as 
John  had  never  encountered  before.  John 
attempted  to  say  something  in  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  but  his  father  ordered  him  to  be 
silent. 

"  I  have  never  detected  you  before  in  a  mis- 
statement  of  the  truth.  You  have  not  now 
stated  anything  that  is  false,  but  you  have  not 
told  the  whole  truth ;  you  intended  to  deceive 
me ;  you  have  made  me  feel  that  I  have  a 
eon  who  stands  before  me  a  liar."  And  Mr. 
Granger  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept. 
After  some  time  he  said,  "  You  have  given  me 
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more  pain  than  a  child  ever  gave  ine  before. 
That  poor  girl  that  you  insulted  so  cruelly,  is 
the  daughter  of  your  mother's  schoolmate  and 
friend,  an  educated  and  amiable  woman.  When 
she  married  Davis,  her  prospects  were  fairer 
than  those  of  your  own  mother,  who  was  mar- 
ried about  the  same  time.  He  met  with  mis- 
fortunes, became  intemperate,  and  at  length 
the  miserable  man  he  is  now.  What  his  wife 
and  children  have  suffered,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe,  —  what  they  have  suffered  from  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  beating ;  while  you  have  had 
a  warm  house  and  clothing,  and  kind  friends ; 
and  when  *that  poor  heart-broken  child  would 
escape  for  a  time  from  that  miserable  home, 
you  treat  her  as  you  did.  Davis  will  not  allow 
his  wife  to  see  your  mother,  or  receive  aid  from 
her.  If  I  had  known  that  her  child  would 
have  come  to  school,  I  should  have  charged 
you  to  treat  her  with  special  kindness.  I  did 
not  suppose  that  I  could  have  a  son  so  utterly 
heartless  and  wicked  as  you  have  shown  your- 
self towards  her.  How  would  your  mother 
feel,  if  she  knew  how  you  had  treated  the 
daughter  of  her  unhappy  friend  ?  " 

"  0,  pray,  father,  do  not  tell  her !  whip  me, 
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punish  me  any  way,  but  do  not  tell  her.  I 
will  never  treat  anybody  so  bad  again,"  —  and 
he  wept  bitterly. 

"  John,  when  I  have  confidence  that  you 
are  truly  sorry  —  when  you  prove  it  by  your 
conduct — I  shall  forgive  you,  and  restore  you 
my  confidence ;  and  not  till  then.  You  may 
retire  to  your  room." 

John  retired  deeply  humbled.  The  pale, 
sad  face  of  the  poor  girl  seemed  to  be  before 
him.  He  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  he 
could  be  so  thoughtless ;  for  if  he  had  thought 
of  her  misery,  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he 
did  for  the  world.  He  resolved  that  he  would 
ask  the  poor  girl's  pardon,  and  ever  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  kindness. 

The  next  morning  he  could  scarce  eat  any 
breakfast,  his  father  looked  so  displeased  and 
unhappy.  He  set  out  early,  and  went  beyond 
the  school-house  to  meet  the  poor  girl.  He 
did  not  meet  her,  and  he  went  on  till  he  came 
to  the  poor  log  hovel  in  which  she  lived.  The 
door  opened,  and  she  came  out  weeping ;  and 
her  poor  mother,  who  followed  her  to  the  door, 
was  weeping  also.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning, 
but  she  had  nothing  but  an  old  shawl  to  put 
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over  her.  When  she  saw  John,  she  stopped 
as  though  afraid  to  go  on.  John  stepped  up 
to  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  "I  am 
very  sorry  I  treated  you  so  unkindly  yester- 
day;  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me,*and  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  for  you." 

The  little  girl  could  not  answer  him,  but 
looked  at  him  with  a  forgiving  countenance. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  came  to  go  to  school 
with  you."  And  he  took  her  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  towards  the  school-house.  Ob- 
serving that  she  shivered  with  the  cold,  he 
took  off  his  cloak  and  threw  it  over  her  shoul- 
ders. It  was  made  not  unlike  those  worn  by 
girls ;  in  fact,  it  was  one  that  his  sister  had 
formerly  worn.  The  poor  girl  did  not  dare  to 
refuse  to  wear  it,  though  she  rather  thought 
she  ought  not  to.  They  thus  came  to  the 
school-house  together. 

School  had  not  begun.  He  put  away  her 
hood  and  shawl  for  her,  and  led  her  to  the  fire. 
All  the  children  looked  on  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. James  went  and  took  John  by  the 
hand,  but  neither  of  them  could  speak.  They 
were  warm  friends  for  a  life-time. 

John  continued  to  treat  her  with  the  kind- 
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ness  of  a  brother ;  and  when,  soon  after,  her 
father  died,  he  was  most  active  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  wishes  of  his  father,  in  providing 
the  family  with  a  comfortable  home.  He  re- 
ceived the  fofgiveness  of  his  father ;  but  for 
years  the  cruel  expression  uttered  in  the 
school-room  would  come  up  in  his  memory, 
and  shoot  a  pang  to  his  heart. 


THE    LOOKING-GLASS. 


"  I  'M  sorry  I  gave  away  my  gun  ;  I  want 
it  now,"  said  James  to  his  mother,  as  he  sat 
in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  toys. 

"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  play  with  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  want  that." 

"  What  particular  use  do  you  wish  to  make 
of  it  ? " 

"  I  do  n't  know  —  but  I  want  it." 

"  Did  you  not  give  it  away  of  your  own 
accord  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  I  did  not  think  I  should 
ever  want  it  then." 

"  And  that  was  the  reason  why  you  gave  it 
away  ? " 

4i  Yes,  ma'am." 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  such  a  disposition  in 
you ;  it  is  selfish,  very  selfish.  If  you  never 
give  away  anything  except  what  you  regard  as 
of  no  use  to  you,  what  benevolence  or  liberal- 
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ity  is  there  in  the  act  ?  My  son,  you  will  be 
very  unhappy  all  your  life,  if  you  do  not  over- 
come this  disposition.  Selfish  persons  are 
always  unhappy.  They  are  never  beloved. 
God  will  not  let  them  be  happy." 

A  few  days  after  he  had  this  conversation 
with  his  mother,  she  was  preparing  to  visit  a 
friend  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  township. 
Her  friend  had  a  son  about  the  age  of  James. 
He  had  been  to  see  James  once,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  playthings  which 
he  possessed. 

"  Mother,  what  shall  I  send  little  Stedman  ?" 

"  I  do  n't  know :  you  are  not  obliged  to 
send  him  anything." 

"  But  do  n't  you  think  he  would  like  to  have 
me  send  him  something  ?  " 

"No  doubt  he  would:  little  boys  love  to 
have  playthings,  and  I  suppose  he  has  very 
few." 

"  Why  dont  his  father  get  them  for  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  able  to." 

"  Is  n't  he  a  good  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  very  good  man." 

"  Why  dont  the  Lord  give  him  more  money 
then?" 

"  He  does  not  see  fit  to.     He  does  not  be* 
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stow  worldly  goods  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  men." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  send  Stedman 
something." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  send  him  something  ?  " 

"  To  make  him  happy,  ma'am." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  feel  that  desire. 
Now  if  you  wish  to  perform  a  benevolent  act, 
select  something  which  you  value,  use  some 
self-denial,  and  be  sure  and  not  be  sorry  for  it 
afterwards." 

Now  the  thing  that  James  prized  most  of 
all  his  toys,  was  a  little  looking-glass.  It  was 
about  as  large  as  his  hand,  and  had  a  gilt 
paper  frame,  and  red  morocco  on  the  back 
side.  "Now,"  thought  he,  "Stedman  had 
rather  have  that  than  anything  I  have,  and  I 
had  rather  part  with  anything  I  have  than 
that ;  but  I  believe  I  will  send  it,  and  I  wont 
be  sorry  for  it  afterwards." 

So  he  took  it  down  from  the  little  nail  on 
which  it  was  hanging,  and  looked  into  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  turned  it  over,  and  admired  its 
red  back,  and  looked  into  it  again,  and  then 
carried  it  to  his  mother. 

"Mother,  if  you  please,  I  will   send  my 
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"  You  may  send  what  you  choose  But 
have  you  considered  it  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  have  thought  it  all  rrer." 

"  And  you  have  fully  made  up  you?  mind 
to  practise  the  self-denial,  and  not  reryet  it 
when  it  is  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  it  to  him,  and  I  have  DO 
doubt  he  will  be  delighted  with  it ;  "  and  she 
looked  so  happy  that  James  felt  that  he  had 
already  begun  to  receive  a  reward  for  h\s 
self-denial. 

He  missed  his  looking-glass  very  often ;  but 
then  he  would  think  of  the  great  happiness  it 
gave  little  Stedman.  "  It  makes  him  more 
happy  than  it  would  me,  and  my  giving  it 
made  mother  happy."  In  this  way  he  con- 
quered whenever  he  was  tempted  to  r  gret 
his  liberality. 

Some  one  may  wish  to  know  if  this  wa/<  the 
only  time  that  James  practised  self-deniaJ  -  I 
answer,  No.  We  should  naturally  expect  '.hat 
one  who  made  so  good  a  beginning  would  c^n- 
tinue  in  well-doing.  It  cost  him  some  effcrt. 
as  was  to  be  expected ;  but  ere  long  he  learned 
from  experience  the  pleasure  of  self-denial  and 
of  true  benevolence. 


